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Announce Mission Study Books 
See pages 7-14 


Reformation Day—ls It for Us? 
A New Health Insurance Plan 


Planning Laymen’s Day 
World-wide Communion Sunda 
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SEPTEMBER 3 


* SEPTEMBER 24 


SEPT. 24-OCT. 1 


* OCTOBER 1 


*¢ OCTOBER 15 


¢ OCTOBER 22 


* OCTOBER 22 


¢ OCTOBER 25-31 


OCTOBER 31 


NOVEMBER 23 


This is a month of rally—not just for the church school, but to bring all 
church members back from summer holidays into a vital fall program. The 
start you make in September may well set the tone for the fall-winter-spring 
program season. 


Labor Sunday. The Sunday before Labor Day is an occasion for the church 
to take an interest in the hopes and problems related to man’s work. 


Rally Day. Any Sunday of September—or other date directed by the annual 
conference—may be observed as Rally Day. It sparks interest in the church 
school as fall begins and the offering supports work of the Conference 
Board of Education. 


World Service Sunday. Education in the local church is the cause lifted up 
by the Fourth Sunday Leaflet to represent work made possible by World 
Service. 


Christian Education Week. This week lifts up the significance of Christian 
Education. 


World-wide Communion Sunday. This day linking Christians around the 
world is a high spiritual moment. It also is a time when our offering for the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service makes possible relief and work with 
servicemen. (See pages 7-14.) 


Laymen’s Day. This day lifts up the role of the layman in the church in 
many ways. Most noticeable will be a layman in the pulpit. (See page 5.) 


World Order Sunday. Methodists now join with other churches in observ- 
ing this date. World Order Sunday can be related to civic programs marking 
United Nations Week, Oct. 22-28. (See pages 23-26.) 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet and church-school lesson helps tell how 
World Service serves through national missions. (See page 36.) 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. The Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
observes this week to foster spiritual growth and give support for mission 


work. 


Reformation Day. This day can lead to a renewed appreciation for our 
Protestant heritage. (See page 3.) 


Thanksgiving Day. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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World Service Letter 

What Reformation Day Means to Methodists, by Michael Daves 

You Shall Be My Witnesses, by Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 

On a Wide Circuit, by W. W. Reid 

WORLD-WIDE COMMUNION SUNDAY: One Day, 7; Middies Find a 
Warm Heart at Annapolis Church, photos by Sta Whelan and Winston 
H. Taylor, 8; Most Anything Can Happen in the Day of a Carrier 
Chaplain, by John E. Zoller, 10; In Land After Land the Rising Sun 
Finds Relief Work in Progress, by Francis L. Brockman, 12; Evan- 
gelism Board Offers Aids to Richer Communion Experience, by Edward 
Ferguson, Jr., 14 

New Medical Care Program, by Lyle A. Weed 

YOUR CHURCH: Missions, 17; Christian Social Concerns, 18; Stewardship 
and Finance, 18; Membership and Evangelism, 19; Worship, 20; Hos- 
pitals and Homes, 20; Wills and Legacies, 21; Christian Vocations, 21; 
Audio-Visuals, 21 

A Firsthand Look at the UN, by Darrell Shamblin and Robert Lear 

World Order Sunday, by Rodney Shaw 

Mission Study Themes and Resources, by Henry C. Sprinkle 

The Challenge of Latin America, Sante Uberto Barbieri 

Church Extension—Study and Action, by H. L. Johns 

Benevolence Report by Conferences 

Loan Library 

World Service Agency: October 

Benevolence Report 

Teamwork in a College Town, by James R. Bergdoll 

The Meaning of Worship, by Edwin M. Voigt 

Just Out—New Publications for the Work of the Church 

It Worked for Us! 


Front cover drawing by Edward J. Mikula; back cover photo by Robert Lear 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 








Additional entry at Nashville, | 


In 1955 California’s revenue from 
liquor licenses and taxes amounted to 
$38,976,707, and a legislative com- 
mittee estimated the alcoholism cost 
to the state at $120 million to $300 
million. 


It doesn’t take much time to invite 
a friend to church, but it may deter- 
mine a destiny. 


The religion that is not worth ex- 
porting is not worth keeping. 


The church that is not going out 
will soon be bowing out. 


A good Christian ought to be well- 


mannered at least. 


Six churches in Hawaii recently 
went out after $294,000 for building 
improvements and raised a total of 
$325,000. Each one was almost totally 
dependent upon missionary funds only 
a few years ago. 


The overseas members of The 
Methodist Church now number 874,- 
732. 


It is amazing how much bigger a 
dollar looks when it gets on a church 
collection plate. 

A faith that does not call for sacri- 
fice will never experience a victory. 

No church is really evangelistic un- 
til the laymen begin doing evange- 
listic work. 

If a person is interested in raising 


objections, even the best of plans will 
provide him with an opportunity. 


Sooner or later every man has to 


| come to terms with his money, either 


as its slave or as its master. 


The Methodist Church received 
more persons into its membership by 
profession of faith during the quad- 
rennium of 1956-60 than during any 
similar period in its history. 


A man is known by the things he is 
willing to sacrifice for. 


The Methodist Publishing House is 
the largest religious publishing busi- 
ness in the world which operates un- 
der a single management. 
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Cllolt.L Fisher 
Sewat ered ~y 
August 21, 1961 


To the leaders of all Methodist churches: 


Dear Friends: 


This is an open letter of appreciation to the many 
thousands of men and women who have led The Methodist Church 
to its greatest year in benevolent giving. 


During the year 1960-61 we gave for World Service 
$14,275,000, and for General Advance Specials $8,90; ,000. 
Most of the regular church-wide benevolence funds showed gains. 
Our general benevolences, with other gifts reported by the 
treasurer, amounted to more than $30 million. 


In our troubled world the opportunities for service 
in Christ's name are unlimited. To help 10 million Methodists 
understand the needs and how they can respond is a task with- 
out end. We here acknowledge our debt of gratitude to all of 
you who have given to our general benevolences and have led 
others to share in this task. 


The achievements of 1960-61 have been made possible 
by dedicated leadership at all levcls - bishops, district 
superintendents, pastors, board chairmen and commission chair- 
men. This same leadership can point us toward even greater 
consecration and service in 1961-62. 


Let us thank God for our achievement - and now to 
do yet greater works in His name and by His help. 


Sincerely, 


IPA Pau 


William Cc. Martin 


ELM be Fak. 


Elliott L. Fisher 
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Wesley learned from Luther. 
Reformation Day, Oct. 31, 
can be a time for Wesley's 
followers to examine the 
roots of their faith. 


by Michael Daves 


The date was Wednesday, May 24, 
1738. A 35-year old Anglican clergy- 
man named John Wesley felt himself 

eeting in Aldersgate 

le meeting, where 

id their experiences. 

something wonderful 

e leader was reading 

rtin Luther’s Preface to the 

to the Romans. He read 

Luther’s description of the change 

which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ. 

At that moment, John Wesley later 
recalled, “I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone for my salvation; and an 
assurance was given me that he had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and 


What Reformation Day Means 
to Methodists 


saved me from the law of sin and 
death. 

Methodists usually remember Wes- 
ley's heart-warming experience, but 
we often forget that it came while he 
was listening to Luther. Wesley—and 
the whole Methodist movement—were 
children of the continental Reforma- 
tion. Wesley personally rediscovered 
the Reformation emphasis on justifica- 
tion by faith alone. 

It is therefore ironic that today 
Methodists take a back seat to other de- 
nominations in observing Reformation 
Day. The Lutherans, who are more 
sure of themselves on the matter, are 
far ahead of us. Yet it should not be 
so. Methodists are as much a part of 
the Reformation movement as_ the 
Lutherans. 


We're in the Tradition 


Historically, Reformation Day cele- 
brates Martin Luther's nailing of the 
95 theses on the church door at Wit- 
tenburg. The 95 theses were the 
magna carta of ‘the Reformation, 
Mr. Daves, formerly a pastor in Texas, now 


is on the news staff of Station KVIL in 
Dallas. 
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throwing out questions for debate and 
discussion. The day has grown to in- 
clude a thankful remembrance for all 
other Reformation leaders—the priests, 
the prophets and martyrs. 

Thus, the first meaning of the Ref- 
ormation Day observance for Method- 
ists is that we are part of a stream— 
indeed, a river. We share in the great 
tradition of the reformers, and have 
more in common theologically and 
liturgically with other denominations 





Literature on Protestantism 


On the occasion of Reformation Day, 
Methodists may be invited to read books 
or pamphlets to give them greater under- 
standing of their Protestant heritage. 

The following items are recommended 
by the Methodist Board of Evangelism 
and may be ordered from two of its de- 
partments as indicated. 


A Protestant Primer, by Clarence Seiden- 
spinner (book). 50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ 
each. 

Our Protestant Heritage and Witness, by 
Homer J. R. Elford (booklet). 10¢, 10 
or more, 5¢ each. 

The Meaning of Baptism for Protestants, by 
Paul E. Folkers (booklet). 10¢, 10 or 
more, 5¢ each. 

The Meaning of the Lord’s Supper for Prot- 
estants, by Fred Cloud (booklet). 10¢, 
10 or more, 5¢ each. 

The Bible and Our Protestant Faith, by J. 
Edward Lantz (tract). 100 for $2. 

Protestants Believe, by Gordon Pratt Baker 
(leaflet). 100 for $1.50. 

Here I Stand, by Michael Daves (Tract of 
Month for November 1961). 100 for 
$1.50. 

Six Steps to Dynamic Discipleship, by 
Michael Daves (tract). 100 for $2. 

Roman Catholic Tradition and the Protes- 
tant Faith, by W. Fraser Munro (book). 
40¢, 12 or more, 30¢ each. 

A Message to Non-Protestants, by W. Fraser 
Munro (tract). 100 for $2. 

When You Come Over, A Primer for New 
Protestants, by John W. Brush (booklet). 
25¢, 10 or more, 20¢ each. 


Order above items from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Order materials on Methodism listed 
below from Methodist Evangelistic Mate- 
rials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


The Beliefs of a Methodist Christian, by 
Clinton M. Cherry (book). 50¢, 12 or 
more, 40¢ each. 

A Primer of Beliefs for Methodist Laymen, 
by Bishop Kenneth W. Copeland (book). 
50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ each. 

Spiritual Life for Methodist Christians, by 
G. Ernest Thomas (book). 40¢, 12 or 
more, 30¢ each. 

Spiritual Renewal for Methodism, by Sam- 
uel Emerick (book). 50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ 


each. 
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than is sometimes commonly recog- 
nized. 

But this river does not begin with 
the Reformation. It was only reformed 
after years of damming up by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The river 
stretches back in time—even before 
time. Our Church is not founded on 
Wesley, or Luther, or Calvin, but on 
the action of God in Jesus Christ. Vari- 
ous denominations find their unity in 
him on Reformation Day. 

Secondly, Reformation Day has an 
educational meaning for Methodists. 
We have a holy obligation to examine 
the content of our faith. John Wesley 
was an outstanding theologian, as well 
as an evangelist. He would be unkind- 
ly toward Methodists who believed 
that they do not have to believe any- 
thing to be Methodists! Methodism 
finds its theological norm in the 25 
Articles of Faith. 

The Articles of Faith contain the 
great Reformation doctrines: justifica- 
tion by faith alone, the priesthood of 
all believers, the authority of the Bible 
and Jesus Christ as the cornerstone of 
the Church. 

Belief is important. What a man be- 
lieves determines, in large measure, 
how he lives. Reformation Day is a 
good occasion to become lay theo- 
logians. 

One fact we will discover immedi- 
ately is the difference between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. In the 
past, Reformation Day has often been 
used as a clarion call for action against 
our Roman Catholic neighbors. This is 
an unfortunate emphasis. Reformation 
Day should be used to understand the 
differences of belief. The Protestant 
Reformation was not a negative move- 
ment; it was built on positive princi- 
ples. So Reformation Day should be 
today. 


To Be Continued 
The third’ meaning for Methodists 


in the Reformation Day celebration is 
that we are obligated to affirm the con- 
tinuing reformation. The church that 
is not reforming is conforming. The 
church which lacks the prophetic spirit 
of the Reformers is not the Church, 
but a cheap imitation. 

Perhaps the main characteristic of 
a New Testament Church is its ability 
to criticize itself. The Protestant doc- 
trine of the Church, unlike the Roman 
Catholic, affirms that the Church is 


fallible. The world is estranged from 
God and there is no perfect com- 
munion with him. 

The Church must look within be- 
fore it looks without. Our Master has 
warned us about seeing the splinter 
in our neighbor's eye, while ignoring 
the piece of lumber in our own eye. 

Are we truly Protestant in our em- 
phasis? Into many churches has crept 
—like a thief in the night—the doctrine 
of justification by works. Paul would 
shudder if he heard the dead moralism 
of many sermons. Often, we have 
placed the minister “high and lifted 
up,” forgetting the doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers. We have 
failed to teach an understanding of 
the total biblical message. 

Deep, searching questions must be 
asked by every Christian community 
about its own witness. Are we leaders 
or followers? Do we announce or echo? 
Are we a country club or a community 
of faith? 

Then, in confession and penitence, 
we as the Christian community must 
approach the throne of the Most High: 
“We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done, and we 
have done those things which we 
ought not to have done.” 

Finally, Reformation Day has an 
evangelistic meaning for Methodists. 

The reformation of the Church is 
never achieved apart from the refor- 
mation of the total community. The 
Church is called by divine commission 
to go into all the world and preach the 
Good News to all people. 

An excellent way to bring the mean- 
ing of the Reformation home to con- 
gregations is through a program of 
preaching and lay study in the week 
beginning with Reformation Sunday. 
Reformation Doctrines should be ex- 
plained in the light of modern theo- 
logical developments. 

The commission on membership 
and evangelism should make a special 
effort to assure good attendance at 
these Reformation Week services 
through publicity and personal con 
tact. Membership prospects who will 
come from other denominations and 
by profession of faith will find the 
week filled with a vital confrontation 
with the Protestant witness. Through 
fellowship, worship, prayer and study, 
Reformation Day can become one of 
the high moments of the church year. 

Hearts can be strangely warmed. 
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You Shall Be My Witnesses 


A special day for laymen to 


witness to their faith and encourage 


others to participate more fully 


in the life of the church comes on 


by Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 


The greatest opportunity any lay- 
man has is the opportunity to speak for 
Christ. This privilege is open to him 
in a very special way on Laymen’s 
Day which comes this year on the 
Sunday of Oct. 15. 

It is a day set aside in churches all 
over the United States and Canada 
and in U.S. military chapels around 
the world. Its purpose is to encourage 
all laymen to take part more fully in 
the life and work of the church. 

Last year in a little African town, 
Methodists gathered to observe Lay- 
men’s Day. A messenger for an inter- 
nationally known oil company testified 
that he considered it his Christian duty 
to deliver faithfully the large sums of 
money and important letters with 
which he was entrusted. 

A teacher said it was his job not 
only to lead children into the Christian 
life, but also to live his own life as a 
good example to them. 

A member of the local police spoke 
of his witness against the evil of drink, 
which he believes was “going to kill 
Africa,” if not curbed. 

Others spoke for Christ on that Lay- 
men’s Day: a mechanic, a driver, a 
builder, a storekeeper, an office worker. 
The huge congregation of 10,000 sat 
spellbound for more than two hours, 
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Laymen’s Day—Oct. 15 this year. 


listening to their fellow Christians 
speak of God’s work in them and 
through them. 

This is an opportunity the laymen 
have in every church in Methodism on 
Oct. 15, as they speak and think on 
the suggested theme, “You shall be 


my witnesses!” based on Acts 1:8. 


Many Ways to Do It 


Laymen will be asked to speak from 
pulpits in most Methodist churches. 
Others will be asked to participate in 
the service in various ways—reading 








the Scriptures, leading the order of 
worship, praying and in other ways. 
This is a great opportunity. 

It will give the laymen a new appre- 
ciation of the minister's role. It will 
help him to see that we are all minis- 
ters and all laymen, because all of us 
have a common Lord and a common 
witness to make as Christians. 

A basic resource for Laymen’s Day 
is the program material written by two 
well-known laymen and issued by the 
General Board of Lay Activities. 

The writers this year are Harry 
Denman, general secretary of Evan- 
gelism in Nashville, and Robert W. 
Carson, lay leader of Newark Annual 
Conference. 

Methodists will be observing Lay- 
men’s Day in co-operation with about 
30 other Protestant denominations 
affliated with the Department of 
United Church Men (a department of 
the National Council of Churches). 

Laymen’s Day provides a unique op- 
portunity to seek the interest of men 
who are on the fringes of church ac- 
tivity. This is a time to challenge these 
men with a fresh look at the distinctive 
witness of the Church. 

It is also a time to recruit the man- 
power of the unchurched with the 
knowledge that thousands of congrega- 
tions across the nation will be making 
a similar effort. 


The power of lay witness in our 
time is very much in evidence. An at- 
tempt to make the layman more articu- 
late is being carried on through the lay 
speaking program of Methodism. Lay- 
men’s Day presents an ideal time to 
give these speakers a task. 

Laymen’s Day can offer a fresh 
chance to activate Methodist men in a 
church. It is a day to seek a new thrust 
for Christian Stewardship. It is a day 
to make this witness in whatever ways 
they can. 


Where to Get Help 


There are many resource materials 
available for Laymen’s Day, and among 
them are the following: 

The Manual for the Church Lay 
Leader includes a section with specific 
suggestions for Laymen’s Day (pages 
20-22). 

Current and back issues of Method- 
ist Layman (magazine) contain help- 
ful articles and program resources that 
can be related to Laymen’s Day. 

Useful also are the manuals for 
Certified Lay Speakers, the manual for 
the local church commission on Stew- 
ardship and Finance, and Philosophy, 
Program Projects, Power for Methodist 
Men. 

Mr. Cryer is on the staff of the Board of 


Lay Activities as the editor of Methodist 
Layman. 
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John Wesley’s Views on Stewardship 


One of John Wesley’s most famous ser- 
mons was “On the Use of Money.” It 
was one of Methodism’s first stewardship 
sermons. We doubt that there have been 
many as good since. 

Now it is one thing for a preacher to 
tell other people how they should regard 
and use money: it is another to live that 
preaching. And I think that what makes 
John Wesley’s sermon the more notable 
is that he lived its principles. 

As early as in the days of the Holy 
Club, the Wesley’s and their associates 
exercised a stewardship of money, time, 
and personality so that they might give 
of themselves and of their substance to 
England’s poor, to those in prison, to 
those without schooling. 
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W. W. Reid 





John Wesley’s entire life was one of 
frugality, almost of asceticism. The record 
is that during his lifetime he gave from 
his own pocket some £30,000 (then 
about $150,000) to needy people and 
worthy causes. Most of this money came 
from the sale of his books. 

In the 1770s the British Parliament 
imposed a tax on silver plate, and each 
citizen was ordered to report annually 
how much he owned. The tax commis- 
sioner found that Wesley did not pay this 
tax, and wrote for an accounting. 

Mr. Wesley replied: “I have two silver 
spoons at London, and two at Bristol. 
This is all the plate that I have at pres- 
ent; and I shall not buy any more while 
so many around me want bread.” 


One can readily accept, on the basis 
of such living and action, these words 
from Wesley’s “On the Use of Money”: 

“The love of money, we know, is the 
root of all evil; but not the thing itself. 
The fault does not lie in the money, but 
in them that use it. It may be used ill; 
and what may not? But it may likewise 
be used well: it is fully as applicable to 
the best, as to the worst uses. It is of 
unspeakable service to all civilized na- 
tions, in all the common affairs of life. 
It is a most compendious instrument of 
transacting all manner of business, and 
Cif we use it according to Christian 
wisdom) of doing all manner of good. 

“It is true, were man in a state of 
innocence, or were all men filled with the 
Holy Ghost, so that, like the infant 
church at Jerusalem, ‘no man counted 
anything he had his own,’ but ‘distribu- 
tion was made to every one as he had 
need,’ the use of it would be superseded; 
as we cannot conceive there is anything 
of the kind among the inhabitants of 
heaven. 

“In the present state of mankind, it 
is an excellent gift of God, answering the 
noblest ends. In the hands of his chil- 
dren, it is food for the hungry, drink for 
the thirsty, raiment for the naked. . . . 
It may be a defense for the oppressed, a 
means of health to the sick, of ease to 
them that are in pain: it may be as eyes 
to the blind, as feet to the lame. . . .” 

John Wesley then gives “three plain 
rules” by which “we may approve our- 
selves faithful stewards”: 

1. “We ought to gain all we can. But we 
ought not to gain money at the expense 
of life, nor at the expense of our health 
. nor our mind.” We are to gain it 
without hurting our neighbor in his 
body, or in his substance. 
2. “We ought to save all we can.” We 
are not to waste “so precious a talent” in 
gratifying the desires of the flesh, or of 
the eye (by adornments), or of pride; nor 
should we leave it to our children “to 
throw away.” 
3. “We ought to give all we can... The 
possessor of heaven and earth places you 
here, not as a proprietor, but as a stew- 
ard .... He entrusted you for a season 
with goods of various kinds . . . . And he 
has told you in the most clear and express 
terms, how you are to employ it for him, 
in such a manner that it may be all an 
holy sacrifice, acceptable through Jesus 
Christ .... 

“Render unto God, not a tenth, not a 
third, not half, but all that is God’s be 
it more or less; by employing all on your- 
self, your household, the household of 
faith, and all mankind, in such a manner 
that you may give a good account of you: 
stewardship, when you can be no longer 
stewards.” 
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One day! 

What difference can one day make? 

Ask a midshipman from Annapolis 
what it means to him to spend a day in 
the fellowship of Christian folk of 
Calvary Church. Read the answer to 
this question in pictures on page 8. 

Ask the man on a remote aircraft 
carrier what it means to have a chap- 
lain aboard—or to the man on a smaller 
craft to have the chaplain drop in 
(literally) by helicopter. Chaplain 
John E. Zoller tells of the day of a 
chaplain on pages 10-11. 

What does the dawn of a new day 
mean to the weary refugee, or a family 
to whom the night has brought ty- 
phoon or earthquake? Follow the day 
in Methodist overseas relief with 
Francis Brockman on pages 12-13. 

One day—each of them. 

But these are days that happen over 








World-wide Communion Sunday, Oct. 1, is just one day. But 


and over, all year long. How can 
Methodists make these continuing 
ministries possible? 
The answer: One day. 
World-wide Communion Sunday is 
the prime occasion for Methodists to 
give for the Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service. This “fellowship” is a 
fund supporting work of the Commis- 
sion on (Military) Camp Activities, 
Commission on Chaplains, and Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief. 
(This is a day that can recur too, 
for a portion of every Communion 
Sunday offering may be devoted to the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service.) 
This year World-wide Communion 
Sunday falls on Oct. 1. It can be a 
memorable day of spiritual experience, 
and a day of new dedication to the 
causes supported by the Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service. 


As the compassionate Christ reaches out, he draws all the world to him. This symbolic 
picture, with men and women of many races, inspired the drawing which appears on 
The Methodist Story cover and on the World-wide Communion Sunday poster. It 
was made in Foundry Methodist Church, Washington, D.C. The richly carved reredos 
makes Christ the central figure. On either side, drawn to him, are the lame, the sick and 


the sinful—types of us all. 
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it can illumine the day for thousands in all parts of the world. 


Now is the time to plan for World- 
wide Communion Sunday. 

The pastor, commission on missions 
and commission on worship will have 
particular interest in this service and its 
offering. Other groups may wish to join 
the planning. If in the church, church 
school or Woman’s Society there is a 
committee keeping in touch with serv- 
icemen, it will have a special interest. 

Here are suggestions: 

e Your pastor has already received from 
the Commission on Promotion and Cul- 
tivation samples of promotional materials. 
Leaflets and offering envelopes should 
be ordered early. 

e The pastor's packet contained two 
copies of the 1961 World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday poster. Be sure they are 
displayed prominently. 

e Leaflets, entitled When Christ Is 
Lifted Up, are for free distribution. 
Order leaflets and order cards at the 
same time. 

e Other promotional aids sent to the 
pastor include a mimeo inset and copy 
that may be used in the parish paper, 
church bulletin, or adapted for releases 
to the local press. 

e Chaplains have been urging service- 
men to write to their home churches tell- 
ing what the church’s ministry to them 
means while they are away. If any such 
letters have come to your church, be cer- 
tain they are read in a service or printed. 
e Service personnel on leave or refugees 
who have been resettled in your com- 
munity may be invited to make personal 
testimony to the ministry of this offering. 
e First and foremost, World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday is a day of Communion. 
At the Lord’s Table Christians around 
the world become one in spirit. Interest 
in the offering must grow out of this 
spirit of communion—not obscure it. 

e For suggestions on spiritual enrich- 
ment of the day and the promotion of at- 
tendance, see page 14. 











Middies 
Find Warm Heart 
at 


Annapolis Church 


Photos by Stu Whelan 
and Winston H. Taylor 


At the United States Naval Acade- 
my each student, or midshipman, is re- 
quired to attend diyine services each 
week. However, he may substitute at- 
tendance at a church of his choice in 
the surrounding community of An- 
napolis, Md. 

That choice, made for a year at a 
time, brings more than 200 uniformed 
young men marching smartly along the 
three blocks from the academy to Cal- 
vary Methodist Church. They are 
known as a “church party.” 

Once inside the building, the 
“party” splits in many directions and 
for many types of participation—Sun- 
day-school classes, teaching classes, the 
worship service, ushering, and in other 
church activities. 

In the church they can recognize 
many faces, besides those of other 
“middies,” for many of the academy’s 
officers and staff belong to or worship 
at Calvary. They range from the head 
of the mathematics department who 
mashed potatoes for a church dinner 





some of Methodism’s 
icemen and some of the officials concerned 
for their church’s service to them. From left 
are D. Stewart Patterson, general secretary 
of the General Commission on Camp Ac- 
tivities; Jim Luper of lowa City, lowa; 
Maryland Gov. Millard J. Tawes, a former 
Peninsula Conference lay leader; William 
Wagnon of Little Rock, Ark.; the Rev. 
William Firth, pastor of Calvary; Luke 
Landon of Fayetteville, N.C., who teaches 
a youth class and is student chaplain to the 
Methodist Student Movement. 


These are serv- 
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for the middies, and a captain who 
heads the enginering department who 
sang solos on the program, to a chief 
petty officer who is an academy instruc- 
tor and director of music at the church. 

The Rev. William Firth, Calvary 
pastor, reports that the students are 
generally glad of the worship require- 
ment, and that graduates who return 
to the academy speak a good word for 
it. Many find, as naval officers on small 
ships without regular chaplains, that 
they have gained experience for lead- 
ing Bible classes and worship services 
for their crews. 

To honor its boys, Calvary Church 
each year gives a dinner for its “church 
party” with the men of the church. 
The event also recognizes the assist- 
ance which the church receives from 
offerings to the Fellowship of Suffer- 
ing and Service, through Methodism’s 
General Commission on Camp Ac- 
tivities. 

The pictures tell the story of this 
special day at Calvary. 


There’s food and fellowship as a midship- 
man and his host talk earnestly. They are 
E. M. McWhite, retired naval officer and 
former academy teacher, and Don Hidy of 
Bloomsburg, Ohio. 
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Dinner was followed by plenty of man-to- 
man conversation between the midshipmen 
who attend Calvary Church and the men 
who are members. 


Sunday morning, ‘‘church 
party”’ arrives for services 
at Calvary, a few blocks 
from the Naval Academy. 


Can any church claim a crew 
of ushers as finely uni- 
formed? The midshipmen 
serve each Sunday during 
the school year. 


Other midshipmen have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of teaching classes, including 
Horace Miller of Penns Grove, N.J., shown 
with his intent class of junior high school 
age. 











Most Anything Can Happen 


in the 


Day of a Carrier Chaplain 


“Flight quarters. Flight quarters. All 
hands concerned man your flight quar- 
ters station.” 

The call is familiar to every carrier 
sailor. It means the flat top is about to 
engage in her primary mission, name- 
ly, the launching or recovery of air- 
craft. 

For the CVS carrier (antisubmarine 
warfare support aircraft carrier) on a 
“hukking” exercise this seems almost al- 
ways. From the start of a problem until 
its close, around the clock, day in and 
day out, in fair weather and foul, day- 
light and dark, men and machines are 
hurled into the air or snatched from it 
in the relentless search for the elusive 
submarine. Sometimes exciting, usual- 
ly exhausting, often exasperating, it is 
an essential part of today’s Navy. 

“Hukking,” in antisubmarine war- 
fare parlance, means hunter-killer ac- 
tivity. The potential threat to our 
country by unfriendly submarines, 
infinitely intensified by the increasing 
nuclear capability of undersea craft, 
has made mandatory the development 
of effective defense systems. One of 
these is the antisubmarine task group, 
a highly mobile force built around an 
Essex-Class CVS carrier. Other com- 
ponents of the group are destroyers, 
shore-based, long-range patrol aircraft 
and, in some instances, one or more 
hunter-killer submarines. 

In contrast to the CVA (attack car- 
rier) carrier with its jet aircraft, the 
CVS operates only ' propeller-driven 
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by John E. Zoller 


fixed-wing aircraft and _ helicopters. 
The personnel complement of the CVS 
carrier is perhaps 20 per cent less than 
her CVA counterpart and her allow- 
ance of chaplains is only one, instead 
of two. 

Here is what that one chaplain does 
in his day’s work. 


He Serves Men and Families 


Sea duty usually precludes very 
much work with families of military 
personnel. CVS duty, however, with 
its reasonably regular in-port periods, 
encourages married men to bring their 
families with them when ordered to a 
CVS carrier. As a result, a higher than 
average percentage of ship’s families 
live in the home port area. 

The chaplain mingles with them 
when they meet the ship upon moor- 
ing. He attends divisional parties and 
in many ways comes to know the fami- 
lies of his men. This gives him a 
chance for personal counseling. They 
in turn, can participate in ship’s ac- 
tivities, including attendance at divine 
services when the ship is in port. 

The nature of a man’s work and the 
environment in which it is performed 
inevitably affect his attitudes, his reac- 
tions, his temperament. On a carrier, 
the work of many personnel is in- 
herently dangerous or is done in a 
setting of constant potential danger. 
Some of the men are required to 
shoulder tremendous responsibility in- 
asmuch as they are directly responsible 





for the safety of others, the proper func- 
tion of machinery, the conservation of 
material, and the success of a mission. 

Noise—roaring, screeching, whis- 
tling, whining, grating, pounding—is 
always present in some degree. It may 
be incessant; it may be intermittent. 
Sometimes, in its immensity, it engulfs 
the consciousness; other times it is like 
a scarcely-noticed irritant to which one 
becomes almost accustomed. Closely 
allied to noise is vibration, occasionally 
so severe that books bounce off shelves 
and one cannot hold a pen point 
against writing paper. 

Then, there is fatigue, bone-tired 
weariness, which settles like a pene- 
trating, paralyzing haze over all of 
one’s conscious activity. 

Of course, not all these conditions 
prevail at all times; such would be 
intolerable. But nerves do become 
frayed, tempers run short, tensions 
mount. Personal problems are ag- 
gravated and sometimes assume dis- 
torted proportions. 

The chaplain, as he moves about the 
ship, sensitive to the feelings and 
moods of personnel, can exert a heal- 
ing, relaxing influence wherever he 
goes. If he is an understanding person 
and is approachable, the men will beat 
a path to his door and his ministry of 
personal counseling will be rich and 
rewarding beyond measure. 

Of all shipboard duty, the carrier 
today provides the chaplain with the 
greatest reservoir of men and probably 
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the largest at-sea congregation. The 
preaching challenge is unsurpassed. 


One Chaplain: Many Faiths 

Since the CVS chaplain is alone, he 
has the responsibility of ensuring that 
personnel of other faiths have oppor- 
tunity for appropriate religious ex- 
pression. His interest in and efforts on 
behalf of these men will inevitably in- 
crease his own knowledge and appre- 
ciation of other faiths and will win 
him added respect and affection from 
all hands. 

All shipboard task group personnel 
going on emergency leave normally are 
transferred via helicopter or high line 
to the carrier, thence are flown ashore. 
The CVS chaplain is the appropriate 


person to counsel with such personnel 
at this time, when they may be cmo- 
tionally upset by the emergency, and 
may be in need of guidance regarding 
travel plans, finances, and such. 

But perhaps the CVS chaplain’s 
most common staff function is the 
scheduling of divine services aboard 
task group ships at sea. If the destroyer 
squadron operating with the group 
has a chaplain embarked, he will work 
closely and co-operatively with the 
CVS chaplain in this and in all mat- 
ters affecting the spiritual or moral 
welfare of the task group. 

The CVS chaplain, late in the 
week, will set up a schedule of Sunday 
divine services for all ships in company 
with the carrier who have indicated 


Chaplain Zoller preparing to enter helicopter that will take him from the flight deck of 
the USS Wasp to the destroyer USS Wilson for divine services. 
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a desire for such services. He will 
strive to achieve optimum utilization 
of all chaplains within the group, in- 
cluding himself, and will arrange heli- 
copter availability from the carrier for 
transfers. Occasionally, chaplains of 
the same faith may exchange services 
to provide wholesome variety for their 
congregations. When firm, the sched- 
ule will be promulgated by dispatch 
from the task group commander to all 
units. 

I shall never forget a service I con 
ducted not long ago aboard a sub- 
marine in the task group formation. 
Late on a Sunday afternoon, wearing 
a bright yellow life jacket and a hard 
hat, I strapped myself into a huge, 
orange-nosed helicopter on the flight 
deck. 

In a short time, dangling at the end 
of a cable, I was lowered by winch 
from the churning whirlybird to the 
sub, a fleet snorkel type, long, lean and 
low in the water, her decks nearly 
awash. The firm grasp of helping 
hands about my ankles was welcome 
indeed as I came down. Then, safely 
on deck, I advanced hand over hand 
along the life line into the conning 
tower and down the hatch. 

There, in that compact little realm 
of gauges, valves, switches and levers, 
23 men squeezed into the after battery 
compartment to attend divine worship. 
The warmth of their welcome, the sin- 
cerity of their service, made it for me a 
moving and memorable experience. 

Later, when I finally worked my 
way aft on the open deck for helicopter 
pickup, the sun was a great orange ball 
sinking rapidly into the sea at the 
horizon. In the deepening dusk, with 
dark water surging almost to my feet, 
and overhead the hovering mechanical 
monster spitting blue flame from its 
exhaust and splitting the air with its 
deafening roar and flailing rotor blades, 
the process of pickup was exciting in- 
deed. 

That evening, back aboard the car- 
rier, while reflecting upon this particu- 
lar experience, and then upon CVS 
duty as a whole, there came a deep, 
inner glow. What a satisfying, reward- 
ing career is the Navy chaplain’s; and 
in it, what a challenging, thrilling 
billet is the CVS carrier! 

Chaplain Zoller has been a Navy chaplain 
for 13 years. In this time he has taken the 
church’s ministry to men at many lonely 


outposts, including Antarctica, where he 
spent nearly two years, 1956-58. 
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In Land After Land the Rising Sun 


Finds Relief Work in Progress 


It is daybreak on the TONGA IS- 
LANDS, a daybreak which I thought 
would never come. 

For 36 hours winds of hurricane force 
have raged continuously. And now there 
is devastation as far as I can see. Homes 
are leveled, banana and coconut trees 
uprooted, crops ruined. Coconuts are the 
main source of income, and it takes six 
years for a new tree to become produc- 
tive. 

What will the people do in the mean- 
time? 

Ninety per cent of the people living in 
the stricken areas are Methodists. Thirty- 
nine Methodist churches are in rubble, a 
college for girls destroyed, nine primary 
schools and six parsonages—all are in 
ruins. 

People are dazed as they see their 
homes gone, and their food supplies lost. 
Queen Salote Tubou, the only Methodist 
queen in the world, views the damage 
with great concern. There are not enough 
funds in the treasury to breach the need; 
help must come from other sources. 

The same day that the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief heard the 
story, a gift of $2,000 was cabled to the 
islands to start feeding the hungry; later 
$10,000 more was sent. The money came 
from Methodists through World-wide 
Communion Sunday offerings and other 
gifts to be used in just such emergency. 

Will you help on World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday? 


The day moves on, and we fly to 
JAPAN. 

On the surface, this crowded country 
seems prosperous, but there are many 
pockets of poverty. On the southern 
islands of Kyushu, where coal mines are 
closed down, one sees the despair of men 
who can find no job. Some 30,000 are 
unemployed in this one place; 7,000 
children are hungry. 
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by Francis L. Brockman 








Korea—The new Boys’ Town at its mainland site near Pusan. 


But let one of them speak. Nobo 
Matsamura is a thin brown boy of 12. 
His father is unemployed, and there is 
not enough food for the family. “But,” 
explained Nobo, “at school we get a good 
lunch.” What he may not have known 
was that the lunch was provided by food 
and funds from American Christians 
through MCOR. 

In northern Japan, people have believed 
for centuries that the high mountain 
slopes could be used for nothing. Rice 
would not grow there; neither would 
other crops. But look at these slopes now. 
They are covered with the verdant green 
of thick nourishing clover. Only four 
years ago, the churches sent clover seed 
to Japan. Since then, 50,000 acres of 
clover pastures have been developed, 
revolutionizing the farming practice and 


living standards of 100,000 people. Gifts 
to MCOR make this possible. 
Will you help on World-wide Com- 


munion Sunday? 


Our next stop with the course of the 
sun is KOREA. Here one is impressed 
with the large number of orphanages. 
The Methodist Church alone has 33. All 
of these are helped by—and two sup- 
ported entirely by—the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief. 

My first question of course, was “Why 
so many orphans? The war has been over 
a long time.” I found that in Korea there 
are three kinds of orphans: those with 
both parents dead, those with one parent 
dead and the other unable to support the 
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child, and those with both parents living, 
but because of low incomes, they cannot 
support their children and so put them 
in orphanages. 

Boys Town near Pusan is one of the 
orphanages supported entirely by MCOR. 
Ten years ago it was started on a low- 
lying island two miles off-shore from 
Pusan. In 1959 a typhoon swept away 
the buildings, the livestock, and the top- 
soil, but the almost 200 boys were saved. 

Now a new Boys Town is being built. 
It's in a lovely place, and is much safer 
than the island. There is running water 
here, a fruit orchard, land for farming, 
and schools and churches within walking 
distance. Eight simple cottages are being 
built to house the boys, a dining hall and 
kitchen, a library and a warehouse. 

These boys would probably still be 
picking pockets in the streets of Pusan 
were it not for MCOR. Will you help on 
World-wide Communion Sunday? 


We move with the sun to HONG 
KONG. A welter of sights, sounds, and 
smells greets our senses. 

Here are the city streets so crowded 
that people are actually living on the 
sidewalks and the rooftops. Here is a 
closely packed, unwashed humanity 
without enough soap, enough water, 
enough privacy. Here is the cacophony 
of the wooden wheel, the naked foot, the 
cry of a baby, the moan of the dying, the 
oriental rhythm, the American jazz. 
Here, malnutrition and TB stalk the 
streets hand in hand. Here one-fourth of 
the population of three and one-half 
million is unemployed. Here a constant 
stream of refugees from Red China cross 
over to Hong Kong, more than 500 per 
day, each day of the year. 


India—The Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief has a health program for school 
children. 


Festern Pub. Service 
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All of the churches working together 
cannot keep up with the need, but the 
effort never ends. Last year, more than 12 
million pounds of food was distributed, 
tons of clothing and blankets were issued, 
and milk was dispensed to 52,000 chil- 
dren daily. Dental clinics, tuberculosis 
clinics, food processing centers—all of 
these are a part of the program of MCOR. 

In addition, The Methodist Church, 
in co-operation with the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment, has built three villages—Wes- 
ley, Asbury, and Epworth—for refugees. 
Look at the joy in that mother’s face as 
she packs her meager belongings to move 
from the sidewalk to a little one-room 
house in Wesley village. And imagine 
her greater joy when she learns that it is 
possible for her to earn some money 
through sewing or knitting so that she 
can help support her family. 

Only your gift to MCOR is able to 
change that woman’s face from pathos to 
hope. Will you help on World-wide 
Communion Sunday? 


From Hong Kong we go to INDIA. 
Some say that the problems here are in- 
surmountable. 

Food production is far below sub- 
sistence level; people die of starvation. In 
and around Calcutta, there are more 
than three million East Bengal refugees. 
The need is so great that Calcutta is some- 
times called “The Human Dead Sea.” 

But here, too, the church is at work. 
Food, clothing, medicine, and vitamins 
are sent in huge quantities. Even more 
important to the possible solution of the 
problem is the project of the churches 
known as the Bengal Refugee Service. 
Here, for the first time, a carefully 
studied and planned effort seeks to bring 
help in three ways. One is to send teams 
of workers into the 563 refugee colonies 
ringing Calcutta, to grapple with the 
total needs of the colony and attempt 
permanent solutions. 

Another effort is that of vocational 
training. What jobs need to be done? 
Who can best do them? What is the best 
training we can give? 

And third, a major effort is to help 
the University of Calcutta. Many of its 
92,000 students are refugees. They lack 
food, textbooks and study facilities. The 
Bengal Refugee Service seeks to provide 
student centers, a textbook bank, coun- 
seling, and medical service. 

MCOR supports this project. Will you 
help on World-wide Communion Sun- 
day? 


As the earth moves, the sun rises in 


JORDAN. 


Our Arab guide, Fouad, shows us 
around a farm project near Zerka. His 
face lights up as he explains that the 
rain has finally come; for three years a 
serious drouth caused chronic economic 
troubles in Jordan, Syria, Gaza and 
Lebanon. But now, through “the rain 
which comes from Heaven, and the gifts 
which come from the church,” the future 
looks better. The heifers are growing. 
The clover and barley are planted. Cloth- 
ing is being distributed. 

Last year 1,000 mothers and babies 
were treated in the Zerka clinic. Classes 
in literacy, carpentry, and sewing pro- 
vided hope for the future. 

The refugee problem is ever present, 
but the churches work on. Will you help 
on World-wide Communion Sunday? 


Still following the sun, though weary, 
we come at last to GREECE. I remem- 
ber being in Greece one time as a tourist. 
Then poverty did not thrust itself upon 
me. I stayed in Athens, seeing largely the 
comforts and culture of a large city and 
a past rich in history. 

But the greatest hardships are felt by 
those who live in remote mountain vil- 
lages which for centuries have known 
only poverty and ignorance. About one- 
fourth of the people of Greece live in 
such villages. Their income is about $32 
a year. The depletion of the soil, and the 
frequency of earthquakes compound their 
difficulties. 

In these remote areas, the church seeks 
to minister to needy people. Food is 
carried in by muleback, timed to arrive 
before ice and snow make even the mule 
tracks impossible. The rations are for the 
old, the sick, pregnant women, unpro- 
tected children and families in emer- 
gency need, or when the wage earner is 
unable to work. More than two million 
people have been aided during the past 
year. 

MCOR helps make this program pos- 
sible. Will you help on World-wide 
Communion Sunday? 


The day has ended, but need has no 
end. 

So long as human need exists, the 
church must seek to bring physical succor 
and spiritual counsel. It can do this only 
as we are moved by compassion. As we 
partake of the Lord’s Supper at a world- 
wide table, let us extend our love to 
the needy with a world-wide gift. 

Mr. Brockman is secretary for promotion 


on the staff of the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief. 
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Evangelism Board Offers 
A\ids to 


Richer Communion Experience 


by Edward Ferguson, Jr. 


Communion is the Sacrament which 
Jesus established only a few hours be- 
fore his crucifixion. We are told that 
he “took the cup and gave thanks.” 

And thus it is that, in this great 
service, we are constantly reminded 
of our gratitude for the love of God. 
Thus it is that, as we approach the 
Communion with thankful hearts, we 
feel more strongly the ties which bind 
us to our fellow man and to our Lord. 

On World-wide Communion Sun- 
day, Christians from 50 countries and 
many denominations around the world 
will join to celebrate the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 
The basic purpose of this great event 
is spiritual, and there is a twofold em- 
phasis: 

e To help every church member grow 
in Christian grace through rededica- 
tion to Christ. 

e To lead each Christian to a personal 
commitment to daily prayer, daily 
Bible study, faithful church attend- 
ance, and Christian service. 

In order that the full spiritual po- 
tential of this day may be realized, 
your church will want to give atten- 
tion to two areas of emphasis: (1) Ad- 
vance preparation so that the members 
and constituency may approach World- 
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Materials produced by the Board of Evan- 
gelism in support of World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday (listed in coupon on page 
45) make use of this art motif. 


wide Communion with understand- 
ing and expectancy; and (2) Thought- 
ful attention to the plans for the serv- 
ice itself in order that it will become 
one of the most meaningful experi- 
ences that your church has had. 

Advance notice of the World-wide 
Communion service may, of course, be 
made through many types of an- 
nouncement and publicity materials. 
Most effective for the local church are 
invitation cards, folders, and special 
letters telling of the day. 


However, no church should end its 
preparation for this great observance 
with just a simple announcement. 
Booklets and pamphlets dealing with 
Communion and _ its interpretation 
should be placed in the hands of all 
members. The booklet, The Meaning 
of the Lord’s Supper for Protestants, 
by Fred Cloud (available from Tid- 
ings), is excellent for this purpose. A 
loyalty visitation of Sunday afternoon, 
Sept. 24, is an excellent way to insure 
the interest and participation of the 
membership. 

As part of its advance preparation, 
the church should plan to undergird 
the program with prayer. For several 
weeks prior to the observance on Oct. 
1, prayers should be offered at all the 
services of the church. All prayer 
groups and prayer cells in the church 
should be asked to include World- 
wide Communion in their prayers. 

A 24-hour prayer vigil, held im- 
mediately prior to the actual Commun- 
ion service is effective for raising the 
spiritual climate of the church. The 
new self-examination folder for Com- 
munion, Proving Our Faith, would be 
excellent for use during the prayer 
vigil. It might also be effectively used 
during the service itself. 

The Communion can be a great 
evangelistic experience by using it as a 
time of commitment. A special World- 
wide Communion Commitment Card, 
available from Tidings, can be used 
for persons to indicate their desire to 
unite with the church or to rededicate 
their lives to Christ and his Church. 

A church may also consider World- 
wide Communion as the start of an 
“October Loyalty Month.” 

New this year is the card, I Have 
Shared. . . . This wallet-sized card is 
to be given to each person who com- 
munes. One side is a certificate that the 
holder has participated in World-wide 
Communion and the other is a repro- 
duction of Sallman’s Head of Christ. 

The Tidings Department of the 
General Board of Evangelism has pre- 
pared materials to aid churches in all 
phases of the program. A colorful 
brochure describing the program and 
materials available may be obtained by 
writing to Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. Address your re- 
quest to the attention of Edward 
Ferguson, Jr. 

For a list of the materials, see the 
coupon on page 45. 
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New 


Protection in three areas now is avail- 





Medical Care 





Program 


by Lyle A. Weed 


Many Methodist Annual Confer- 
ences and Methodist agencies are now 
studying the newly developed General 
Board of Pensions Hospitalization and 
Medical Expense Program. 

Available for the first time on May 
20, the medical care program is for 
groups of ministers and lay employees 
of The Methodist Church. Coverage 
can be extended also to their wives and 
dependent children. 

Retired ministers and their wives 
also may be brought under a plan with 
reduced benefits. An unusual feature 
is inclusion of deceased ministers’ 
widows and children. 

Acting upon the authority granted 
by the 1960 General Conference (See 
Discipline £ 1681), the General Board 
of Pensions has adopted a Hospitaliza- 
tion and Medical Expense Program. 
The new program will be administered 
from the General Board of Pensions of- 
fice at 740 Rush Street in Chicago. 

In launching this new pensions serv- 
ice the board decided to select, through 
competitive bidding, an _ insuring 
carrier. From a group of the eight larg- 
est companies, Travelers of Hartford, 
Conn., was selected. Claim servicing 
on a local basis is being provided 
through the 300 Travelers claim serv- 
ice centers covering all 50 states and 
Puerto Rico. 


Covers Three Critical Areas 


Considering the high costs of cur- 
rent health expenses, it was deter- 
mined that the areas with which we 
must be concerned were not only the 
hospital and surgical expenses, but also 
other medical costs. Consequently, the 
HMEP was designed to provide pro- 
tection in all three critical areas. 

Since an ever increasing number of 


Mr. Weed is a member of the staff of the 
Board of Pensions. 
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today’s health bills are incurred out- 
side the hospital, it was decided to 
establish a program of health insurance 
which would cover expenses both in 
and out of the hospital. 

Not only is broad coverage provided, 
but HMEP offers a high level of maxi- 
mum benefits. This is in keeping with 
the principle that protection against 
major medical costs is more important 
than first-dollar coverage. Consequent- 
lv, HMEP was designed to provide up 
to $5,000 for each person for each 
separate sickness or accident. This 
means that an average family with a 
wife and three children has at least 
$25,000 of health protection for each 
illness or accident. 

Thus, the broad coverage, including 
both out-of- and in-hospital expense, 
combined with this high maximum, 
provides a plan which will function to 
the great advantage of Methodist min- 
isters and lay employees whether the 
sickness or accident be minor or major. 

Protection under the Board of Pen- 
sions HMEP health care program is 
divided into two parts: (A) benefits 


able to groups of ministers and lay 
employees through the Hospitaliza- 


tion and Medical Expense Program 


of the Board of Pensions. 


for hospital and surgical expenses, and 
(B) benefits for all other covered medi- 
cal expenses. 


Has Deductible Feature 

The insured will be responsible for 
a $25 deductible under Part A, the 
hospital and surgical expenses, and a 
$50 deductible under Part B, all the 
other covered medical expenses. How- 
ever, in no case will more than a $50 
total deductible be paid to any one 
accident or sickness. 

The principle of the deductible as 
it applies to the HMEP is similar to 
automobile collision insurance. Just as 
you pay for the minor damage to your 
car, you can budget the cost of minor 
family ailments. By so doing, when 
medical care costs begin to mount up 
and substantial help is needed, HMEP 
steps in to take over. 

When an insured person incurs 
covered medical expenses, and such 
medical expenses, incurred within a 
period of 90 consecutive days exceed 
the deductible amount, a benefit pe- 
riod is established. In a common family 
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accident the deductible must be satis- 
fied only once for all persons involved. 

The benefit period continues for up 
to two years during which time there 
is continuous expense. After the ex- 
piration of the first two-year benefit 
period, if the $5,000 has not been ex- 
hausted, subsequent benefit periods for 
the same injury or sickness may be 
established after the satisfaction of the 
required deductible. 

After $1,000 or more of the maxi- 
mum benefit has been used, the full 
maximum benefit of $5,000 may be 
restored upon receipt by the company 
of evidence of individual insurability. 

Part A of the HMEP has these 
further provisions: 


After the $25 deductible is paid by 


the insured, HMEP pays the next 
$225 of hospital and surgical expenses 
in full. This means that the plan will 
cover 90 per cent of the first $250 of 
hospital-surgical expenses. If hospital 
charges exceed $250, the plan will con- 
tinue its protection and pay an amount 
equal to 75 per cent additional covered 
expenses up to $4,775. 

Under Part B, after a total deducti- 
ble of $50 has been satisfied, HMEP 
pays an amount equal to 75 per cent 
additional covered expenses up to $5,- 
000. The insured person’s share of 
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these out-of-hospital expenses amounts 
to 25 per cent. 

Where psychiatric treatment is in- 
volved, and the insured individual is 
not hospitalized, HMEP pays 50 per 
cent of all additional expenses that are 
covered by the plans. 


Expenses That Are Covered 
The expenses under Part A include: 
e Hospital services. 
e Surgical operations. 


e Anesthetics and their administra- 
tion. 

e Emergency transportation services 
by professional ambulance to and from 
the hospital. 

e Hospital charges for emergency care 






























and treatment within 24 hours from 
the time of accident. 
e Hospital charges for medical care 
and treatment within 24 hours from 
and in connection with surgery. 

Part B provides benefits for a wide 
range of medical expense including: 


e Phyicians’ services in connection 
with medical care and treatment. 


e Nursing care. 


e Medical supplies such as prescrip- 
tion drugs, bandages and surgical 
dressings. 








e Surgical supplies such as an arti- 
ficial hand, oxygen and rental of equip- 
ment for its administration. 


e Blood and blood plasm. 

e Rental of a wheel chair, hospital- 
type bed, and iron lung. 

e X-ray and laboratory examinations. 
e Radiation therapy. 

e Services of an oral surgeon for 
treatment of fractures and dislocations 
of the jaw. 

A separate maternity benefit is pro- 
vided independently of coverage in- 
cluded under Part A or Part B. These 
benefits provide up to $150 for normal 
delivery and up to $225 for certain 
types of abnormal deliveries. These 
benefits are paid without the deducti- 
ble or co-insurance requirements of 
Parts A and B above. Severe complica- 
tions resulting from pregnancy would 
be covered under the regular provisions 
of Parts A and B. 


Benefits for Retired 
The HMEP also provides benefits 


for retired ministers, retired lay em- 
ployees, and their dependents. This 
part of the plan is as follows: 

e $2,500 maximum benefit. 

e Covers Part A expenses only. No 
out-of-hospital coverage. 

e $25 deductible. 

e 75 per cent co-insurance. 

e No restoration privilege. 

The maximum lifetime benefit 
available for each covered person is 
$2,500. 

The retired benefits provide coverage 
for hospital and surgical expenses 
which include room and board, medi- 
cal care and treatment in the hospital, 
X-ray examination, laboratory, tests, 
radiation therapy, anesthetics and their 
administration, drugs and medicines, 
oxygen and rental of equipment for 
the administration of oxygen, blood 
and blood plasm, surgeon’s fees, and 
ambulance. 

There are no age exclusions, no 
medical examinations required and the 
policy is non-cancellable as long as the 
individual remains eligible and the 
premium is paid. 

More than 4,000 claim service ex- 
perts of Travelers, the insuring carrier, 
stand ready to serve the ministers and 
lay employees in every state who enter 
our Methodist HMEP through the An- 
nual Conferences, agencies and in- 
stitutions of our Church. 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 


and commissions—most of 


them World Service agencies. 
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Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
World Service Letter, 2; World-wide 
Communion Sunday, 7-14; A First- 
hand Look at the UN, 23-5; World 
Order Sunday, 25-6; Mission Study 
Themes and Resources, 27; The 
Challenge of Latin America, 28-9; 
Church Extension—Study and Ac- 
tion, 30-1; Benevolence Report by 
Conferences, 33-5; World Service 
Agency, 36; Just Out, 43-6; Easy 
Order Blanks, 43-6; It Worked for 
Us, 48. 


This issue of THe Metnopist Story 
xings another section of special interest 
to the chairmen of the commission on 
missions. The Advance Special program 
was treated in depth in the July-August 
issue (pages 7-15). Mission study themes 
for 1961-62 are on pages 27-31. 

Commission chairmen will want to 
share information in this issue on the 
home missions study, “Churches for 
New Times,” and the overseas study, 
“The Christian Mission in Latin Ameri- 
can Countries,” with members of the 
commission, members of the commission 
on education, and other church groups. 

The new way in which Methodism’s 
church-wide study is co-ordinated with 
the interdenominational studies is im- 
portant. All of this material is especially 
relevant to the churchwide school of mis- 
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sions which every local church should 
hold some time this year. 


Introducing Mr. Struchen 


We want to introduce to chairmen of 
the commission on missions the Rev. 
Donald E. Struchen, the newly appointed 
director of the 
Board of Missions’ 
Department of the 
Local Church. 

Mr.  Struchen, 
who began his work 
in July, succeeds 
the Rev. Richard 
G. Belcher who has 
been appointed pas- 
tor of First Church 
in East Greenwich, 
R.I. 

Like Mr. Belcher, Mr. Struchen will 
be the person at the Board of Missions 
whose entire job is to be of service to 
the commission on missions in the local 
church and to strengthen its program. 
He will be working with local church 
chairmen in correspondence, in inter- 
board schools of instruction and other 
meetings, and through this column. 

A member of the Erie Conference, Mr. 
Struchen has been the executive secre- 
tary of that Conference Board of Edu- 
cation for several years. 





Mr. Struchen 


Those desiring help or information on 
any phase of the work of the commis- 
sion on missions may write to Mr. 
Struchen, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 


World-wide Communion Sunday 

Oct. 2 is World-wide Communion 
Sunday. (See pages 7-14.) This is an 
occasion in the church year when Chris- 
tians everywhere think of their common 
heritage as it is symbolized in the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion. At this time 
the sense of world-wide fellowship among 
all Christians is especially strong. 

Thus it is an occasion where the com- 
mission on missions, with the pastor, may 
lead the church to think in a special way 
about world-wide fellowship, world-wide 
concern, and world-wide responsibility. 

The pastor might use these ideas in 
the Communion meditation: 

The commission can set up a display 
that will be symbolic of these three ideas 
and indicate projects supported by the 
church at home and abroad. The time of 
day or night when World-wide Com- 
munion will be observed in each of these 
places can be indicated. 

Letters can be sent to workers in these 
projects in late September, telling them 
that on World-wide Communion Sunday 
they will be especially remembered in 
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the prayers of the congregation. Then 
they should be remembered and named, 
one by one, on that day. 

Some thoughts about world-wide fel- 
lowship, world-wide concern, and world- 
wide responsibility, together with prayers 
for the Church everywhere, for workers 
in our mission churches at home and 
abroad and for world peace may be 
printed in the church bulletin. 

The special offering received on 
World-wide Communion Sunday goes to 
support the work of the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief, Commission 
on Chaplains, and the Commission on 
Camp Activities. This is an excellent 
time for the commission on missions to 
interpret MCOR’s work to all the church. 

MCOR is the relief agency of The 
Methodist Church overseas. Its purpose 
is to help the victims of disaster situa- 
tions. It co-operates with Church World 
Service, the interdenominational relief 
agency, and handles such special pro- 
grams as Share Our Surplus, CROP, 
CARE, Meals for Millions, and others. 

Materials for display and literature for 
distribution can be obtained directly from 
MCOR, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 

The generous and dedicated participa- 
tion of the people in the World-wide 
Communion Sunday offering is one way 
they can give tangible expression to their 
feeling of world-wide responsibility on 
this occasion. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concerns fea- 
tures in this issue: A Firsthand Look 
at the UN, 23-5; World Order Sun- 
day, 25-6; Just Out, 43-6; It Worked 
for Us, 48. 


This year the materials and plans for 
World Order Sunday, Oct. 22, are de- 
signed to build new understanding of 
the United Nations as an instrument for 
peace in the world. 

The theme for the 1961 observance is 
“Achieving World Peace through the 
UN.” 

Under the Quadrennial Emphases, 
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commissions on Christian social concerns 
will focus attention on peace and world 
order in 1961-62. This emphasis will cen- 
ter study and action projects on issues 
such as the UN, disarmament, and tech- 
nical aid. 

The regular churchwide observance of 
World Order Sunday will tie in with this 
emphasis. In fact, the Sunday program 
might be the high point of your study. 

For further discussion of the UN as 
an instrument of peace, see the article 
by Rodney Shaw on pages 25-26 of this 
issue and the article by Herman Will on 
page 15 of the June Meruopist Srory. 


Suggestions for Observance 


Here are some specific steps that your 
commission can take to make World 
Order Sunday an outstanding event in 
your church. Discuss these with your 
pastor after you have talked them over in 
your commission. 

e Display the World Order poster prom- 
inently in your church. You might use 
one at each entrance, for example. 

e Distribute the World Order blueprint 
to commission members, church-school 
leaders, and leaders of other church 
groups. Discuss this blueprint. 

e Urge your pastor to prepare a sermon 
on the theme, “Achieving World Peace 
through the UN.” Suggest that the ser- 
mon prepared by the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns for World Order Sunday 
might serve as a good beginning for his 
own sermon preparation. 

e Purchase the leaflet, What Is Your 
UN Q? Distribute copies to church 
groups, urging their use as a starter for 
discussion on the UN. 

e Observe the day by using bulletin 
covers and other resources which develop 
the theme. Use bulletin inserts such as 
the World Order Sunday Message or the 
leaflet, The Methodist Church on War 
and Peace. 

To obtain any of these materials write 
to the Service Department, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Recommend Fall Study 


The Division of Temperance and 
General Welfare’ is recommending a spe- 
cial fall study in each church on “Com- 
munity Social Welfare Needs.” 

The text for this study is the new 
book, Compassion and Community by 
Dr. Haskell M. Miller. This is the first 
comprehensive reappraisal of the Church 
and social welfare to appear in more 
than a decade. 

The book deals with the Church’s his- 
torical concern for society and its people, 
then turns to modern social welfare pro- 
grams in an analysis of current church 
responsibility. Suggestions for services 


and projects in local churches are in- 
cluded in the book. 

In addition to the text, which is avail- 
able at $1.25 a copy from the Service 
Department of the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns, there is a special lead- 
er’s guide for the study which lists ad- 
ditional resources and recommended 
eudio-visual material. 

For further information about the 
leader’s guide and suggestions for the 
study, write to the Rev. Dale White, 
director of program, Division of Temper- 
ance and General Welfare. 

September is also the month to be 
planning for Commitment Day, the first 
Sunday in December. A full report on 
this special day and its new family-cen- 
tered theme will appear in the October 
issue of THe Metnopist Story. 


Board of Christian Social Concerns, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: World Service 
Letter, 2; You Shall Be My Wit- 
nesses, 5-6; On a Wide Circuit, 6; 
World-wide Communion Sunday, 7- 
14; New Medical Care Program, 15- 
16; Church Extension—Study and 
Action, 30-1; Benevolence Report by 
Conferences, 33-5; World Service 
Agency, 36; Just Out, 43-6; Easy 
Order Blanks, 43-6. 


About half of the churches in Meth- 
odism will be involved in the special 
stewardship emphasis of the quadrennial 
program September through November. 

Churches which are not using this 
program now should carry on steward- 
ship education and their every-member 
visitation, using available materials, and 
then put the quadrennial stewardship 
program in their schedules for later. 

Here are some suggestions you might 
use in planning the program: 

Training leaders is the first step. Local 
church leaders can get their training in 
the subdistrict workshops. It is important 
for local churches to get the full quota of 
leaders to these workshops, which are 
conducted by those trained on the an- 
nual conference level. 


Stewardship Packets 


You will want to get the materials 
which have been prepared especially for 
the quadrennial program. In conferences 
where the workshops have been held, 
the pastor will receive a complete set 
of the materials. A special order blank 
is enclosed. The materials for general use 
in the local church are available at a 
nominal charge. They include a manual, 
adult packet, youth packet, and discus- 
sion outline. 
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It is recommended that every church 
get a packet for each individual instead 
of one to a family or couple. There are 
two reasons for individual packets. A 
husband may take one to his office and 
the wife have one at home, thereby mak- 
ing it possible to read whenever there is 
a bit of leisure time. A stewardship com- 
mitment is an individual matter, and 
each member of a family ought to have 
the privilege of making a tithing com- 
mitment on his own. 


Planning Total Program 

Bring together the leaders in your 
church who attended the training work- 
shop, and plan the total program for 
your church. This should be done as 
early in September as possible. A time 
schedule should be agreed upon. (See 
chapter VII, page 18, of the Quadrennial 
Program Manual, and set a date to fit 
your church.) 

The pastor may set aside a month for 
preaching about stewardship. The four 
Sundays of October, following World- 
wide Communion Sunday, are suggested. 

Assemble the reading packets, putting 
the youth leaflets and the commitment 
folder in the youth (yellow) envelope 
and the leaflets for adults and the com- 
mitment folder in the adult (gray) en- 
velope. The folder is the same for both 
youths and adults. 

Recruit home visitors to deliver the 
packets. They may go singly for this task, 
but they should meet together for one 
training session. They are not to go into 
the homes to try to convince people to 
make a decision; they are only to deliver 
the packet and explain its content, its 
use, and its place in the total program. 
The calls are to be made early in the 
month of stewardship education. 

Use the study units where possible, 
but not in preference to other regularly 
scheduled study materials. There is a 
youth study unit (available from Cokes- 
bury) and an adult discussion outline 
(from the General Board of Lay Activi- 
ties). 

Holding a stewardship dinner for the 
entire congregation offers the best oppor- 
tunity to show the wonderful sound film, 
The Will of Augusta Nash. 

The film may be obtained on a free- 
will-offering basis or on a straight rental 
basis. This is a new plan for making a 
film available, and you should arrange 
for the film directly with your district 
superintendent. 

Give the people an opportunity to 
make commitments. Several suggestions 
are made in the Quadrennial Program 
Manual, chapter VI, page 14. Many 
people will make a decision to tithe if 
they are given an opportunity. 
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Follow-up Is Important 


Plan your follow-up. Callers should go 
into the homes of those who have not 
returned the commitment folders and try 
to get the folders with a commitment 
made in them. If the every-member visita- 
tion is being carried on immediately after 
the quadrennial stewardship program is 
over, the every-member visitation caller 
can pick up the folders which were not 
turned in at the church on Sunday. 

After the commitments have been re- 
corded at the church, a letter should be 
written to all who made commitments, 
recognizing the decision with gratitude 
and returning the folder to the person 
who has made the commitment. 

Get those who made commitments to- 
gether for fellowship and mutual 
strengthening of their faith. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: What Refor- 
mation Day Means to Methodists, 
3-4; You Shall Be My Witnesses, 5- 
6; World-wide Communion Sunday, 
7-14; Just Out, 43-6; The Meaning 
“ ee 42; Easy Order Blanks, 


The September meeting of your com- 
mission will be the one to review the 
plans for the school year. 

You will want to make certain that 
adequate materials and organization have 
been provided and are being used to 
make the most of the evangelistic oppor- 
tunities that your church faces. Most 
churches recognize the fall as the season 
for renewed effort and as the time to 
launch a more aggressive approach to 
the evangelistic task. 

A good procedure might be to review 
the June program planning number of 
Tue Mernopist Story to find sugges- 
tions concerning opportunities and plans 
for evangelistic activity. 

Another suggestion is that you might 
review the Quadrennial Emphases on 
“Jesus Christ Is Lord.” They are: per- 
sonal witness and evangelism, new 
churches and church schools, the inner 
city—small and country parishes, recruit- 
ment and Christian vocations, church 
and campus, the family, Christian social 
concerns, our mission today, and stew- 
ardship. 

You could then help your commission 
in a consideration of the part it should 
play in carrying responsibility for these 
emphases. Some of them are obviously 
your particular responsibility and some 
of them call for your commission to work 
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with other commissions or boards in 
carrying out the program. 

In planning the year’s work, it will 
help immeasurably if you have distrib- 
uted the seven handbooks. You will also 
need to have on hand an ample supply of 
the basic Manual for the Commission on 
Membership and Evangelism. (See the 
July-August issue of THe Metnopist 
Story, page 21.) 


An Evangelistic Mission 


It may be that your commission will 
want to plan for a revival, preaching 
mission, or other type of public or mass 
evangelistic effort. 

Individual churches, interdenomina- 
tional committees, or united Methodist 
groups may be interested in planning for 
revivals, crusades, or missions. Leader- 
ship assistance and materials to prepare 
for and conduct such programs are avail- 
able through the Department of Evan- 
gelists of the Board of Evangelism. 

The department also gives assistance 
to districts, conferences and others that 
are planning simultaneous programs of 
intensive evangelism. The Rev. Lawrence 
L. Lacour, director of the department, 
and the Rev. Joe Hale, his associate, con- 
duct a full schedule of evangelistic mis- 
sions. The department also keeps a file 
of evangelists, pastors, and musicians who 
are available for such a ministry. 

Pastors and commissions that are plan- 
ning their own programs of public evan- 
gelism will be interested in the new ma- 
terials that are available for them. 

The Preparation Manual for Commit- 
tee Chairmen describes all the committee 
activity required for an effective com- 
bination of pulpit, group, and visitation 
evangelism. A companion manual to 
guide the general chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge is also available. 

To meet the many requests for new 
ways of extending the invitation to dis- 
cipleship, Tidings has published a series 
of 12 response guides which have been 
prepared by Dr. Lacour. Each guide con- 
tains a message, a blank for registration 
of attendance, and a page for responses 
to Christ, the Church, and to some spe- 
cific phase of the Christian life. Guides 
are available at 100 for $2. 

Additional materials for guidance in 
group evangelism, especially to help in 
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starting groups of “The Twelve,” are 
available through Tidings. 

They include How to Lead a Prayer 
Group at 5¢ each, 100 for $4. These 
also are used in connection with the 
group emphasis in the evangelistic cru- 
sades that are led by the Department of 
Evangelists. 


World-wide Communion 


Each year the September meeting is 
the one for checking on the plans for 
making the most of the evangelistic op- 
portunities in World-wide Communion 
Sunday, which this year falls on Oct. 1. 
Tidings has numerous materials for ob- 
serving this special day. The day repre- 
sents a unique opportunity to emphasize 
the spiritual content in our faith. 

Planning with the pastor and with 
other commissions and agencies of the 
church, you might have an every-member 
visitation on Sunday, Sept. 24, to carry 
out a Loyalty Crusade. 

Tidings has a leaflet, How to Have a 
World-wide Communion Loyalty Cru- 
sade, 100 for $2. A packet of materials 
to help you make the most of this sig- 
nificant season is also available for 50¢ 
from Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. 


Reformation Sunday 


Reformation Sunday is another oc- 
casion of importance to your commission. 
Tidings has materials on Protestantism. 
Methodist Evangelistic Materials also 
offers numerous books and leaflets which 
emphasize the distinctive elements in 
our Methodist faith and heritage. 

The commission could arrange to have 
leaflets on Protestantism and on Meth- 
odism to distribute to the congregation. 
You: might also make certain that fresh 
materials on these subjects are in the 
literature racks and some helpful books 
are available for sale. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Worship 


Worship features in this issue: What 
Reformation Day Means to Method- 
ists, 3-4; The Meaning of Worship, 
42; Just Out, 43-6. 
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Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: What Reformation Day Means 
to Methodists, 3-4; Mission Study 
Themes and Resources, 27; The 
Challenge of Latin America, 28-9; 
Church Extension—Study and Ac- 
tion, 30-1; Benevolence Report by 
Conferences, 33-5; Teamwork in a 
College Town, 41; Just Out, 43-6; 
Easy Order Blanks, 43-6. 


Whether yours is a church where the 
people are returning from summer vaca- 
tions, where the church is trying to re- 
turn to size after a temporary expansion 
to serve tourists from a nearby resort, or 
where the chuch has had the same at- 
tendance every Sunday for years, Sep- 
tember is the time to plan the new 
program for the year. 

Evaluate the summer program with an 
eye to the future. Was a vacation church 
school held? Have reports and recom- 
mendations been made? 

Look at the opportunities for making 
use of the summer experiences of your 
church and commission members. Have 
the youths from your church who at- 
tended camp, conferences, institutes or 
other training centers had an opportunity 
to share their experiences with the church 
membership or with certain groups in 
the church? Have the two youth repre- 
sentatives on your commission ready with 
a report. 

Those who invested their time and re- 
sources in laboratory school training 
should have an opportunity to channel 
this enthusiasm into the proper area. Use 
their experience to help your church grow 
in the effectiveness of its Christian edu- 
cation. 


Many Events in September 


You will want to make sure that all 
the details of the many special education 
events are being cared for. 


e Christian Education Week runs Sept. 
24 to Oct. 1. Have you a particular per- 
son or committee to handle this? Have 
the plans been made and approved? Has 
it been suggested to the pastor that he 
preach on a Christian education theme 
Sept. 24? For suggestions for this week 
refer to the July issue of The Church 
School and pages 5 and 6 in the July- 
August Mernopist Story. 
e Church School Rally Day date is de- 
termined by the annual conference. It 
will probably be Sept. 24 or Oct. 1 this 
year. This observance has two purposes: 
to point out the importance of Christian 
education and to receive the Rally Day 
offering which is used by the annual con- 
ference Board of Education. 

A Church School Rally Day Program 
for 1961 is available from Cokesbury 
stores for 10¢ a copy, 12 for 75¢. 


e Promotion Sunday is usually the last 
Sunday of September. This fits in well 
with the Rally Day program and the ob- 
servance of Christian Education Week. 

Youths and adults alike will find it 
helpful if your commission assists them 
in evaluating the work they have done 
in Christian education this year. 

e Dedication Service for Church School 
Workers can be meaningful for both old 
and new church-school personnel. 

It recognizes your workers who have 
given a year or more of faithful service 
and expresses the church’s gratitude to 
them. The dedication service serves to 
impress the new workers with the re- 
sponsibility that has been entrusted to 
them. Those who observe the service are 
made aware of the number of persons 
that are required to do the educational 
work of the church and are helped to 
renew their own dedication to her serv- 
ice. 

All of these events can help the mem- 
bers of your church better understand 
the significance of the church-school 


program. 


Some Helpful Resources 


For suggestions on organizing for 
Christian education, read carefully the 
August issue of The Church School. 

Free copies of the following are avail- 
able for 1961-62 planning from the 
Cokesbury stores serving your territory: 
Resources for Adult Groups (4412-BE), 
Youth Planbook (2043-BE), Resources 
for Leaders of Children (190-BE), and 
Forecast. 

These can also be ordered from Cokes- 
bury: 4501-BC, Adult Education in The 
Methodist Church, 40¢; 2355-BC, Hand- 
book for Senior Highs in the Church, 
$1; 2361-BC, Guidebook for Youth 
Work in the Church, 80¢. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. ) 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: New Medical Care 
Program, 15-16; Just Out, 43-6. 


September is a good month to kindle 
—or rekindle—interest in programs of 
care for the aging. One of the best means 
of doing this is using the film, Right at 
Home, to stimulate thought, discussion, 
and action. (See the March Meruopist 
Story, page 33.) 

Your local church committee and your 
hospitals and homes steward can awaken 
fellow church members to the possibili- 
ties presented through this film. 
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As early as possible, plan on a date for 
showing the film to the entire church 
membership. Consult the minister on 
arrangements for a time. Tie this in with 
a dinner meeting—mid-week or some 
other appropriate time, if possible. Well 
in advance, be sure that the church mem- 
bers are informed. Announce the film in 
the Sunday bulletin, on the church bul- 
letin board, and in each church-school 
group. Ask the pastor to make an an- 
nouncement from the pulpit. 


Invite the Community 


This movie would be beneficial for 
the whole community to see. If you have 
a community newspaper, try to run both 
a story and an announcement. In smaller 
communities, posters can be placed in 
local store windows, and some _ public 
schools will also co-operate in placing 
notices on bulletin boards. 

If there is a Methodist home in the 
community or conference, invite the ad- 
ministrator and other key personnel. If 
possible, have the administrator prepared 
to discuss the various aspects of aging 
with the group. Or, you might consider 
a panel of qualified persons who would 
discuss the film and be willing to an- 
swer questions. 

The conference chairman of hospitals 
and homes is an important person to in- 
clude on your program. This person is 
well informed and is certainly a key per- 
son in any development of ideas and 
programs for the aging. 


Some Things the Film Can Do 


This film can help to gain support for 
your program and home for older people, 
if you already have one in your commu- 
nity or conference. If you do not, it may 
help to stimulate the interest of church 
members and other community leaders 
in developing a new retirement home. It 
may also bring forth donations for de- 
velopment or expansion. 

The film goes even further by inter- 
preting home life to prospective residents 
and their families. This is a good reason 
for having retired, or “near-retired,” per- 
sons at the showing. 

Right at Home may be rented from 
the audio-visual library of Cokesbury 
stores for $10. Prints may be purchased 
for $195 from TRAFCO, 1525 Mc- 
Gavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Wills and 
Legacies 

In their efforts to maintain a continu- 
ing program of education on wills, mem- 


bers of your committee may be puzzled 
at times about personal follow-up with 
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people who become interested in the 
wills program. 

They may ask, “At what point should 
encouragement and advice from the com- 
mittee end and professional counseling 
take over?” How do we keep educational 
effort from crossing the border into a 
selling effort that would be offensive and 
out of order?” 

Fixed rules as to what is the best ap- 
proach or the one certain correct ap- 
proach are just not feasible because 
conditions and attitudes vary in each cir- 
cumstance. 

However, out of the experiences of 

many committees over a period of several 
years, we offer the following general 
guides to make your work easier and more 
effective: 
e The committee does its most effective 
personal contact work when the members 
are filled with information about the 
church at all its various levels and about 
the wills program. 


e The committee may properly advise a 
person interested in the steps for making 
a will to make a list of assets; to make 
a list of family and other beneficiaries, 
including the legal names of any church 
causes or agencies which are to be re- 
membered; and, after careful deliberation 
and prayer, to take both lists to the law- 
yer to have the will properly drawn up. 


e Committee members should be very 
discreet in talking with people who are 
interested in making a will. These people 
should be directed to see their lawyer 
or financial counselors about any per- 
sonal details they may wish to include in 
their will or trust arrangements. 

You may properly provide guidance 
and information about preparation for 
seeing the lawyer, types of bequests 
which can be made to the church, and 
names of recommended persons to sce 
for professional assistance, if these are 
requested. 


Committee on Wills, Bequests and Gifts, 
Council on World Service and Finance, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features in 
this issue: World-wide Communion 
Sunday, 7-14; Mission Study Themes 
and Resources, 27; The Challenge of 
Latin America, 28-9; Teamwork in a 
College Town, 41. 


Christian youths of our nation live in 
an age of missiles, hydrogen bombs, and 
space exploration resulting in uncertain- 
ty, insecurity, and a rapidly changing 
occupational pattern. 

If they are going to maintain a reason- 
able sense of moral values in face of the 
tremendous pressures placed upon them, 
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and, if they are to discover how they 
can use their God-given talents to meet 
the needs of the world, the church must 
fulfill a distinctive role in the important 
area of vocational guidance. 

As an aid for the local church commit- 
tee, the Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the Department of the Ministry of the 
National Council of Churches has di- 
rected the production of a kit of film- 
strips. The working titles and central 
purposes are as follows: 

e Youth and the Meaning of Vocation 
aims to present all of life as a trust from 
God and life work in particular as a 
primary means of individual witnessing 
for Christ. 

e Youth and the World of Work shows 
the broad panorama of work with its 
ever expanding and changing variety of 
opportunities for service to God and fel- 
lowmen. 

e Youth and Church Vocations indicates 
the variety of ministries in the church 
and points out why the church needs 
prepared and dedicated servants. 

e Youth and the Family and Vocational 
Decision is intended to picture a youth’s 
sense of responsibility to family in vo- 
cational decision, indicating the problem 
of pressure—the pull toward doing what 
parents think—and the necessity of 
thinking for oneself. 

The kit is available after Sept. 10 
by rental from your conference chairman 
or by purchase from the Cokesbury store 
serving your territory for $30. The kit 
includes four filmstrips, two records, and 
four study guides. 

Helping Youth Make Vocational 
Choices (3047-C) is a revised leaflet 
for parents. It helps the parent in un- 
derstanding vocation, the temptations 
which arise in vocational choice, and the 
opportunities of the home to assist all! 
members to find a meaningful mission 
in life. 

The leaflet is available from the Serv- 
ice Department, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn., at 12 for 30¢ or 100 for $1.50. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Audio-Visual Committee 


Audio-visuals feature in this issue: 
Just Out, 43-6. 
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Leaders Stress Small Group Evangelism 


A new stress is being laid upon the 
small group as a source of evangelistic 
power. 

The devotional life and evangelistic 
witness are combined in a plan being 
developed under the name of “The 
Twelve.” The plan is sponsored by the 
Methodist Board of Evangelism and is 
being put into action through two of the 
board’s auxiliaries: the Council of Evan- 
gelism and the National Lay Committee 
on Evangelism. 

Small groups for devotion and witness 
were the theme—both in discussion and 
practice—of the annual meeting of the 
Council of Evangelism at Black Moun- 
tain, N.C., June 30 to July 5. Some 300 
conference and district leaders in evan- 
gelism met to discuss objectives and 
methods. They personally tried out the 
plan of “The Twelve” by meeting twice 
daily in intimate groups for Bible study, 
meditation, prayer and to plan for evan- 
gelistic witnessing. 

The plan was advanced further by the 
visit to the council of Herbert J. Taylor, 
president of the lay committee. He told 
of his personal experiences with devo- 
tional-witnessing groups and met with 
the council’s executive committee to plan 
ways of enlisting men and women in the 
movement. 

The devotional life, especially for the 
minister, was explored further in ad- 
dresses during the council meeting. The 
Rev. Lynn J. Radcliffe, author on prayer 
and recently retired from the pastorate of 
Hyde Park Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
spoke daily on the theme, “Growing Spir- 
itually.” Parallel was a series of evening 
sermons by the Rev. Don W. Holter, 
president of St. Paul School of Theology, 
Methodist, Kansas City, Mo. 

The council also gave attention to 
methods of evangelism. Experiences 
were exchanged in a series of panels, 
with board staff members as moderators. 

The Rev. W. D. Weatherford, 86- 
year-old crusader for the people of the 
Southern Appalachians, told of current 
studies of the religious life of mountain 
folks. He reported a level of church af- 
filiation lower than the national average 
and indicated that Methodist churches 
are growing less rapidly than other de- 
nominations. Conference and _ district 
evangelism secretaries from the region 
met with Dr. Weatherford to discuss 
plans to strengthen the impact of The 
Methodist Church on this region. 

Among other speakers were Dr. Harry 
Denman, general secretary of the Board 
of Evangelism; the Rev. Emerson W. 
Colaw, who had just succeeded Dr. Rad- 
cliffe at the Cincinnati church; and the 
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Rev. Allen E. Claxton of Broadway 
Temple, New York, who has just learned 
Spanish in order to minister to Puerto 
Rican immigrants in his parish. 

The Rev. George A. Fallon, president 
of the Council of Evangelism, pled in 
his keynote address for a broader defini- 
tion of evangelism. He declared: “Either 
we must broaden and deepen our con- 
cept of evangelism or quit calling our- 
selves evangelists.” He urged evangelism 
leaders not to separate themselves from 
other concerns of our day. He listed 
world peace, physical abundance, race re- 
lations, and the role of the layman among 
issues that must be related to evangelism. 
“We have got to speak on matters and in 
words that are relevant to the lives peo- 
ple are leading,” he said. 

Officers were elected to two-year terms 
as follows: 

President, the Rev. Kermit L. Long, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; vice-presidents, the Rev. 
Asbury Lennox, Marlin, Tex.; the Rev. 
Melvin Rissinger, Elkins, W. Va.; Silas 
B. Hodge, Lakewood, Ohio; and John 
Gwinn, Champaign, IIl.; secretary, the 
Rev. Edgar A. Potts, Lynchburg, Va.; 
and treasurer, the Rev. Truman W. 


Potter, Charleston, W. Va. 


Bible Classes via TV 
Spread to Other Cities 


A highly successful television course 
on Bible subjects, which originated in 
Washington, D.C., three years ago, has 
begun its spread to other cities. Indian- 
apolis and Atlanta are the first in line. 

Beginning with a series on “The Life 
and Teaching of Jesus,” the course is 
taught by the Rev. Edward W. Bauman, 
a Methodist who teaches systematic the- 
ology and Christian ethics at Wesley 
Theological Seminary. Academic credit 
comes from American University, Meth- 
odist school which is one of the sponsors. 

It began as a project of American Uni- 
versity and the National Capital Area 
Council of Churches on WMAL-TV. 
Filming and wide distribution have been 
made possible by a $174,700, two-year 
grant from the Lilly Endowment. 

In Indianapolis the course began in 
February on Saturdays, with co-operation 
of Indiana Council of Churches and De- 
pauw University, which is giving college 
credit. In Atlanta the program began in 
March and is also carried on Saturdays. 
Emory University will give certificates 
in co-operation with Greater Atlanta and 
Georgia Councils of Churches. 

Portions of the TV Bible course have 
appeared on stations in Harrisonburg, 


Va., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore and 
Salisbury, Md. 

In the Washington area, station ratings 
have shown the program to have audi- 
ences as high as 70,000 viewers. 

The Lilly project provides for films 
or kinescopes of all six semesters of the 
class, or 78 weeks of one-hour programs. 
Twenty-six weeks are now on film. 
Eventually the films will be made avail- 
able for non-T V showings. 


Laymen Are Evangelists 


During Holy Week, 1961, an experi- 
ment in lay evangelistic mission was 
carried out in middle Tennessee. The 
General Board of Evangelism had been 
wanting to try out a mission in visitation 
evangelism that would use laymen. 

The Rev. Clifford Ingram, pastor of 
First Church in Livingston, Tenn., was 
deeply concerned that among the 21 
Methodist churches right around Living- 
ston, only one had an organized and 
functioning commission on membership 
and evangelism, and only one had tried 
lay visitation evangelism. With the en- 
couragement of his district superintend- 
ent, the Rev. D. B. Sargent, he called to- 
gether pastors of these churches. 

The staff of the General Board of 
Evangelism and the concerned pastors of 
the Livingston Subdistrict worked out a 
plan utilizing the services of the Rev. 
Leslie J. Ross, director of the Department 
of Evangelistic Movements and the late 
C. Lloyd Daugherty, then director of the 
Department of Local Church Evangelism. 

Eleven of the 21 churches participated. 
About 30 workers gathered at Livingston 
Palm Sunday afternoon. Dr. Daugherty 
led off with a seminar on using the com- 
mission system in the small rural church. 

Mr. Ross gave instruction in lay visita- 
tion evangelism. Sunday afternoon and 
evening the laymen from the rural 
churches teamed with the business and 
professional men of Livingston and two 
by two they visited in the homes of pros- 
pects for membership in the Livingston 
church or the Livingston Circuit. 

On Monday night the order was re- 
versed. Laymen from Livingston went 
out to the rural circuit churches and, 
teaming up with the mountain farmers, 
they visited the farm homes. 

On Tuesday night the workers reas- 
sembled for a report and evaluation ses- 
sion. The report showed that the 
Livingston church had gained eight new 
members, another pastor was anticipating 
six additions, and two others anticipated 
receiving two members each. 

Without exception the laymen who 
had participated were enthusiastic about 
this co-operative approach and will try it 
again. 
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Working for world peace is a never- 
ending task. While we Methodists real- 
ize that we must work at this job the 
year-round, we give special attention to 
world peace in the fall when we observe 
World Order Sunday and United Na- 
tions Week. Dates for these observances 
are Oct. 22 and Oct. 22-28, respectively. 

The purpose of World Order Sunday 
is to stimulate Methodists to think of 
problems of world order in Christian 
terms. (See pages 25-6.) The purpose 
of United Nations Week is to increase 
understanding of the UN and to dis- 
cover how it works for peace. 

Responsible for planning both of these 
observances in the local church is the 
commission on Christian social concerns. 

One way in which Methodists work for 
world peace is through their understand- 
ing and support of the United Nations. 
Methodist groups have been visiting the 
UN since its earliest days in 1946. At 
that time the Board of World Peace and 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice of the Board of Missions, working 
separately, began sponsoring visits to 
Lake Success on Long Island. 

Since 1960 these two agencies have 
co-operated in this work through the 
Methodist United Nations Office. The 
office is located at the United Nations 
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A Firsthand Look at the IN 


Two lowa girls select their luggage as they check 
into a New York hotel. Seminar members made the 
round trip from Des Moines in a chartered plane 
and were housed four to a room to cut expenses. 
The tour cost each member approximately $200. 


A “buddy group” system helped leaders to keep 
track of everyone. Here the Rev. Ernest Martin of 
Emmetsburg briefs his group and checks the roll. 
Saturday afternoon the lowans toured New York 
city by bus. They saw Harlem, Central Park, 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Rockefeller Center, and other tourist at- 
tractions. The evening schedule included a ride on 
the Staten Island ferry, view of the Battery and 
waterfront, Statue of Liberty, and dinner at a 
Chinese restaurant. 
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Text by Darrell Shamblin, 
photographs by Robert Lear 





Plaza, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. The Board of World Peace (now 
the Division of Peace and World Order 
of the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns) had established an office at this 
address in 1953. 

Some 30,000 Methodists have partici- 
pated in UN seminars under Methodist 
auspices since 1946. Last year 3,000 
Methodisis took part in 60 seminars. 

Forty per cent of the Methodists who 
visit the UN in co-operation with the 
Methodist UN Office are ministers and 
laymen, 30 per cent are women, and 30 
per cent are youths, according to the 
Rev. Carl D. Soule and Mrs. Margaret 
R. Bender. 


Dr. Soule is executive secretary of the 


Division of Peace and World Order. 
Mrs. Bender is an executive secretary of 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice. Together they administer the work 
of the Methodist UN Office. 

Typical of groups which visit the UN 
under auspices of the Methodist UN 
Office was the 1961 Iowa Area Methodist 
Youth Fellowship Seminar on Peace and 
World Order. These 75 high-school 
youths and adult counselors spent four 
days in New York city in March, visiting 
the UN and observing other ways the 
church works for peace. They also spent 
three days in Washington, D.C. 

Photographs on these pages show what 
the Iowa youths and counselors saw and 


did in New York city. 


On Sunday morning youths and counselors visited the 
church of their choice. Seventeen worshiped at old John 
Street Church, originally built in 1768 in New York’s 
financial district. In the afternoon the group visited the 
Protestant East Harlem Parish to 


learn about work 


among nationality groups in this densely populated 
area. At 5 p.m. they went to Christ Church (above) 
for a vesper and Communion service. The Rev. Ralph 
Sockman, Christ Church pastor and chairman of the 
Board of World Peace for many years, preached. They 
also participated in the fellowship supper there. 

































After supper the seminar group assembled in an upstairs 
room at Christ Church for a briefing on the UN by Dr. 
Carl Soule of the Methodist UN Office. 


Dr. Soule, |., and the 
Rev. Jack Belton, 
lowa youth director, 
discuss the timetable 
of activities at the 
UN. 


Eager to visit the 
UN on Monday morn- 
ing, youths and lead- 
ers line up outside 
the fence, waiting 
for the gates to open. 





Pencils were kept busy for three days at the UN as 
youths took notes to share with others in lowa upon 












William Powell, member of 
the UN Secretariat, briefs 
the group on the “What and 
How of the UN.” Later the 
lowans had lunch in the UN 
delegates’ dining room. In 
the afternoon they met John 
Kerr of the U.S. Committee 
for UNICEF. Monday night 
they attended the musical, 
“The Sound of Music.” 


Counselors huddle before 
the second day’s program 
gets under way at the UN. 


Dr. Soule serves as modera- 
tor as youths question 
Nathaniel Eastman, second 
secretary of the Permanent 
Mission of Liberia to UN, 
regarding Africa’s future. 


Crossing the street to the 
Methodist UN Office, MYF- 
ers and counselors met, |. 
to r., Dr. Soule, Mrs. Emil 
Hartl, chairman of the UN 
Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social 
Relations of the WDCS; the 
Rev. Ted Hightower, Meth- 
odist pastor at Louisville, 
Ky., and chairman of the 
UN Committee of the Di- 
vision of Peace and World 
Order; and Mrs. Mae Rus- 


sell of the Methodist UN 
Office. 
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For Further Study 


United Nations Review. 
Monthly magazine. An official 
publication of the UN. Well il- 
lustrated. $6 a year. Order from 
Department of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, New York 
17, N.Y. 

Basic Facts About the UN. A 
40-page descriptive booklet pub- 
lished by the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service. Gives rea- 
sons why the UN is a challenge 
to Christians. Order from Litera- 
ture Headquarters, 7820 Read- 
ing Rd., Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 
25¢. 

Embassy Extraordinary. A 30- 
page booklet describing the work 
of the U.S. Mission to the UN, 
now located on the UN Plaza 
opposite the UN. 25¢. Order 
from the Methodist UN Office. 

The United Nations in Crisis. 
A 60-page Foreign Policy As- 
sociation booklet written by 
Thomas Hamilton. Mr. Hamil- 
ton is UN correspondent for the 
New York Times. Describes the 
significance of the events of the 
15th General Assembly. Order 
from the Methodist UN Office. 


Steps in Organizing 
A UN Seminar 


1. Write to the Methodist 
United Nations Office, Room 
1016, 345 E. 46th St., New York 
17, N.Y. The office will send 
you a two-page application blank 
in which you will list important 
data and list preferences. 

2. When the Methodist UN 
Office confirms a date for your 
seminar, the leader of your 
group will be expected to pub- 
licize the project. 

3. The local seminar leader will 
make arrangements with a hotel 
of his choice and schedule trans- 
portation facilities. 

4. When your group arrives in 
New York city, the Methodist 
UN Office will give them a final 
program and take over the lead- 
ership. 


Nore: An individual who wishes 
to visit the UN needs only to 
contact the Methodist UN Of- 
fice, saying that he or she will be 
in New York city on a certain 
date. When he arrives he goes to 
the Methodist UN Office or he 
may call MUrray Hill 2-3633 for 
help. 











Last stop for the group in New 
York city was the Protestant Inter- 
church Center at 475 Riverside Dr. 
Here they toured the offices of the 
Methodist Board of Missions, Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief, National Council of Churches, 
and met representatives of the 
United Christian Youth Movement. 
In the MCOR office they visited 
with a former lowa pastor, the 
Rey. Francis Brockman, r. 







Donald W. Wyatt, executive associate of the African- 
American Institute, talked about Afro-American rela- 
tions in a session at the Methodist UN Office. Mrs. 
Russell presided. 











World Order Sunday 


some explosive power in our peace ideas 
as well as in the scientists’ weapons,” 


added Mrs. Roswell. 


Just as I walked into the room I heard 
Joe Peele say, “Blazing infernos. That's 
what the cities of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, St. Louis, and 
Detroit will be. Everything within that 
circle of cities will be scorched—gone— 
if a gigaton bomb were exploded 300 
miles above the United States.” 

Lucy Randolph asked, “What is a 
gigaton bomb?” 

By then I could tell from the conversa- 
tion that our commission. on Christian 
social concerns was hard at work planning 
for the observance of World Order Sun- 
day. 

“Gigaton is a new word. Scientists be- 
lieve it is now possible to make a bomb 
so much more destructive than any exist- 
ing bomb that they made up this new 
word to indicate its power.” 

Ray Johnson, the chairman, inter- 
rupted. “While the scientists are think- 
ing up new words for the new weapons, 
we had better be thinking up some ideas 
and programs for world peace.” 

“And we had better see that there is 





A Look at the Packet 


“Well, I don’t know how powerful 
they are, but there are plenty of ideas in 
the World Order Sunday packet that I 
received as chairman of our commission.” 
Ray Johnson continued, “I suppose the 
projects they suggest are just about as 
powerful as we make them. It’s our job 
to make these projects come alive in our 
community. Since World Order Sunday 
is Oct. 22—the Sunday before United 
Nations Day—I thought this would be a 
good time for our commission to look 
through the packet and decide what we 
would like to do this year.” 

“Just a minute.” It was the pastor, Mr. 
Nicholas. “Before we get lost in the con- 
tents of that packet, why don’t we take a 
couple of minutes to decide what we 
want to accomplish on World Order 
Sunday?” 

Dave, the MYF representative, was the 
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first to respond. “I think we ought to 
help people feel that peace is really pos- 
sible. So many people think that there 
will always be war—just like a couple of 
hundred years ago people thought there 
would always be slavery.” 

Dave had touched a spark with Mrs. 
Roswell. “Yes, but they also ought to 
know that peace just won’t happen.” 

“Right,” Joe said. “We have to help 
people to see that peace requires more 
than just having the Russians behave 
or the Chinese act more peaceably. It 
requires that the governments follow pol- 
icies that build world community, that 
work for disarmament, that strengthen 
the United Nations.” 

“There’s one important thing to add, 
maybe two,” Lucy continued. “While 
our government ought to work vigorously 
for world peace, it cannot do so until 
the people are ready to support bolder 
and more creative programs.” 

Ray felt it was time to continue with 
the planning. “All right, now that we 
know where we're going, let’s look at the 
packet. The first item suggests that min- 
isters preach sermons on ‘Achieving 
World Peace Through the UN’ on Oct. 
22.” He glanced at the minister and then 
added, “We can depend on our min- 
ister to do that.” 

Mr. Nicholas replied, “I have already 
put a few ideas together. The sermon in 
the packet helped. By Oct. 22 there will 
be no question in anybody’s mind as 
to whether I believe in the UN.” 


Ray Johnson was grinning. “I wasn’t 











How the UN Works for Peace 


1. It diminishes and, leaders hope, ex- 
tinguishes the flames of violence, such 
as in Lebanon, the Suez, and the 
Congo. 
2. It gives nations some security against 
aggression, such as in Korea. 
3. It promotes self-government through 
the Trusteeship Council and resolutions 
directed to specific situations, for ex- 
ample, Portugal and Angola, Union of 
South Africa, and South West Africa. 
4. It advances international good will 
through UNESCO which is soon to 
publish a history of the world, written 
by an international team of scholars. 
5. It promotes the economic and social 
well being of all peoples through such 
organizations as Food and Agriculture 
Organization, World Health Organiza- 
tion, Children’s Fund, Commission on 
Human Rights, Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, and Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. 
6. It works through disarmament to les- 
sen the risk of war. 

—Carl D. Soule 
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sure what you’d say now—or on World 
Order Sunday—but I was sure that you 
would want to do your part to make 
this a worthwhile observance.” Ray con- 
tinued reading the outline, “Lucy, would 
you tell us something about the family 
night suggestions in the packet?” 

“There is what you might call a large 
approach and a small approach,” Lucy 
explained. “We can make a big pro- 
duction out of it or we can do the 
minimum by using a film or filmstrip. 
Several are listed here. 

“Or we might use the recipes from the 
UN cookbook and ask members of the 
MYF to dress in the garb of other coun- 
tries and be waiters. We could have a 
copy of the leaflet, What Is Your UNQ? 
at each plate. We could put little flags 
from different countries in gum drops 
and scatter them around the tables.” 

You could tell by the way she was 
reporting on the program that she wanted 
the larger approach. She continued, “And 
for the program we could have a short 
film on world peace, a human interest 
skit to show how the UN is bringing 
new hope into the lives of people, or a 
panel presentation.” 

We decided to take the large approach, 
and Lucy was appointed chairman of the 


Family Night on the UN. 
Praying for Peace 


The chairman moved next to the sug- 
gestion about Prayer Vigils for Peace. 
“We could ask the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism to work on the 
prayer vigils. It shouldn’t be hard to con- 
vince the church that we ought to be 
praying for an end to the arms race.” 

Joe added, “We ought to make it a 
24-hour prayer vigil to indicate that this 
is something that people should be work- 
ing for around the clock.” 

“The last thing I want to mention 
about the packet is the story about what 
the church in Denver did,” Ray added, 
looking at his watch. 

“At Emmanuel Church in Denver they 
had a month-long emphasis on peace. 
They called it ‘The Quest for Survival 
in an Atomic Age.’ A series of four ser- 
mons was preached on the topic. They 
gave a skit on world peace in each circle 
meeting. The Methodist Men, the MYF, 
and Family Night had special programs 
on world peace. At these special programs 
they recruited enough church members 
for 11 ‘survival meetings.’ These meet- 
ings were held in the homes of church 
members. At the survival meetings they 
read and discussed the Methodist 
‘Plan for Survival.’ Do you know what 
the Methodist ‘Plan for Survival’ was? It 
was the General Conference statement on 
peace and world order. There’s a copy of 
it in the packet.” 


I am not sure why Ray looked at his 
watch, but from the way he talked he 
seemed to be in no hurry. 

Joe asked, “Do you think any of us 
know enough about world peace to lead 
a survival meeting?” 

Mrs. Roswell was quick to answer. 
“Certainly none of us know as much as 
we would like to know—or even as much 
as we should know. But from the speed 
that the arms race is moving, we have 
left it to the ‘experts’ too long. 

“Let’s use some of the materials in this 
resource list. We can learn, can’t we? 
And we can discuss things that are im- 
portant to us. In a survival meeting we 
could talk about the National Council 
of Churches’ statement for the World 
Order Message on ‘Christian Responsi- 
bility and a World of Law.’ And we 
could read the Methodist statement. We 
can talk as Christians about it. We talk 
about everything else over the backyard 
fence.” 

Lucy added, “We could give out a 
copy of the leaflet to each church mem- 
ber at the meeting.” 

Mrs. Roswell, after a pause, said in 
quiet tones, “I favor this kind of program 
—heart-to-heart discussions about peace. 
If enough of us had been willing to work 
on this kind of program after World War 
I, maybe some of us would not have lost 
our sons in World War II.” 

All of us knew what she meant. Her 


son, Bob, had been killed in Italy. 


Have to Work for Peace 


The chairman, sensitive to her mood, 
summarized the feeling of the group: 
“Peace won’t be handed to us on a silver 
platter. If we are to have peace, we have 
to work for it.” 

And they did. They did all the things 
we discussed that evening plus several 
others. We had a special week end for 
foreign students and a panel discussion 
to talk over the pros and cons of seating 
of Mainland China in the UN. The 
MYF had a model UN Assembly. 

It didn’t surprise anyone when we 
heard that Mrs. Roswell and two of her 
neighbors sponsored the bringing of a 
refugee family to our community. 

As I think about the planning meet- 
ing, I can’t help but feel that if every- 
body wanted peace as much as we do— 
everybody everywhere—we could have 
peace. But it has to start somewhere. In 
this case it starts with us. We can’t do 
it alone. 

But there will not be anyone in our 
town who doesn’t know where our 


church stands on the UN and world 
peace. 


Mr. Shaw is director of disarmament edu- 
cation for the Division of Peace and World 
Order of the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns. 
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Mission Study Themes and Resources 


Methodists and others this year 
will be studying Latin America and 


Church Extension. Here are re- 


sources and suggestions for your 


program of missionary education. 


by Henry C. Sprinkle 


This year for the first time, the Board 
of Missions provides two study books for 
use in schools of missions and elsewhere 
in the program of the local church. 
These books will follow the interdenomi- 
national study themes for the year on 
“The Christian Mission in Latin Ameri- 
can Countries” for the overseas theme, 
and “New Churches for New Times” for 


the home missions theme. 


World Missions Today 


Latin American Lands in Focus, by 
the Rev. James E. Ellis and Miss Marian 
Derby tells the story of Methodist re- 
sponsibility and opportunity in Cuba, 
Mexico, Costa Rica, Panama, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, and 
Bolivia. 

Written by two former missionaries 
who now administer the work for the 
Board of Missions in Latin America, the 
book is the best current interpretation of 
the denomination’s activity in these 10 
lands. 

The Leader's Guide to Latin Ameri- 
can Lands in Focus, by Richard G. 
Belcher, is a useful, resource book for 
study leaders. 


National Missions Study 


The Call for New Churches, by the 
Rev. Bonneau P. Murphy with an in- 
troduction by Bishop Paul N. Garber, 
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makes a convincing case for the church- 
wide Quadrennial Emphasis on new 
churches. 

The book presents in a readable and 
stimulating manner the crucial current 
need for organizing and building many 


hundreds of new Methodist churches. 


How Books May Be Used 


The fact that these two study books 
follow the interdenominational themes is 
a great boon to the commission on mis- 
sions and other planning committees in 
the local church. It means that all of the 
interdenominational material for children 
and youths can be used with these study 
books, thus assuring a wealth of resource 
material for a series of programs on either 
theme. It also opens up possibilities for 
many combinations of interdenomina- 
tional and Methodist material. (See the 
complete listing of materials related to 
the study themes on page 46.) 

Indeed, so well do these study books 
supplement each other that planning 
groups always should consider using 
them together. Latin American Lands in 
Focus presents vital facts, describes cur- 
rent efforts and indicates achievements 
of Methodist work in these countries. 
Bishop Barbieri’s book, Land of Eldorado, 
the interdenominational text, deals with 
the general situation in Latin America. 

The same is true of the books dealing 
with the home missions theme. The Call 
for New Churches by Dr. Murphy deals 
with the specifics of the Methodist situa- 
tion in this country so far as a program 
of church expansion goes, but Dr. 
Theodore Matson’s book, Edge of the 
Edge, analyzes the general situation con- 
fronting Protestant witness in America. 

Here are three ways these two Meth- 
odist study books and the interdenomina- 
tional material may be used together: 


1. Plan for Church A 


e Woman’s Society of Christian Service 


groups study their books on spiritual life 
and social action. 

e All adult classes in the church school 
study The Call for New Churches 
(Methodist) and Edge of the Edge Cin- 
terdenominational). 

e The churchwide school of missions 
(five Sunday evenings) uses the Latin 
American theme. Adult group studies 
Latin American Lands in Focus (Meth- 
odist) and Land of Eldorado Cinterde- 
nominational). Use interdenominational 
material for the youth and children’s 
groups. 

2. Plan for Church B 

e Woman’s Society groups pursue their 
studies in the area of spiritual life and 
social action—and take up the inter- 
denominational theme on Latin America 
using Latin American Lands in Focus 
(Methodist) and Land of Eldorado Cin- 
terdenominational ). 

e Churchwide school of missions uses 
the home missions theme with The Call 
for New Churches (Methodist) and 
Edge of the Edge Cinterdenominational) 
for the adult group. Youth and children’s 
groups should use the interdenomina- 
tional material prepared for them on the 
same theme. 

3. Plan for Church C . 
e Woman’s Society groups engage in 
their studies in the areas of spiritual life 
and social action. 

e The churchwide school of missions 
(five Sunday evenings) arranges two 
adult groups, one using Call for New 
Churches and Edge of the Edge, and the 
other using Latin American Lands in 
Focus and Land of Eldorado. 

The interdenominational material for 
children and youths, on either theme 
may be used with their groups. 

Details for setting up a churchwide 
school of missions are found in the Man- 
ual for the Commission on Missions, 
pages 18-24. COrder from Literature Cir- 
culation, Room 1301, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y.) 


Where to Order Books 


The interdenominational books are 
materials for all age groups (Friendship 
Press materials) on both mission study 
themes and may be obtained from the 
Cokesbury bookstore serving your terri- 
tory. Order the Methodist study books, 
Latin American Lands in Focus (75¢ a 
copy); Leader’s Guide to Latin American 
Lands in Focus (35¢ a copy), and The 
Call for New Churches (75¢ a copy) 
from: Study Book Office, Room 1306, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York’ 27, N.Y. 


Dr. Sprinkle is the director of the Editorial 
Department of the Board of Missions and 
an editor of World Outlook. 
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The Challenge of Latin America 


This article is taken from the new book, 
Land of Eldorado, published by Friend- 
ship Press as one of the principal adult 
mission study texts on the theme “The 
Christian Mission in Latin American 
Countries.”” That theme is the overseas 
mission study theme for 1961-62. This 
is a slight abridgement of Chapter 9 
which, in the book, is entitled “Be- 
tween Misery and Splendor.” The book 
sells for $1.50 and is available from 
Cokesbury Stores. The author is widely 
known to American Methodists as the 
bishop of The Methodist Church in 
Argentina, Bolivia and Uruguay and as 
one of the six presidents of the World 
Council of Churches. This article is 
published by permission of Friendship 
Press. Inc. 


by Sante Uberto Barbieri 


The social revolution that is upsetting 
the world could not pass by Latin Ameri- 
ca. Every one of its countries has felt the 
influence of it. There is a constant tur- 
moil and no one knows what the next 
day will bring. 

All the countries suffer the conse- 
quences of inflation. Everybody is rising 
up, demanding a better chance, expect- 
ing better conditions in labor and in life. 
No one seems to be satisfied. The phi- 
losophy of the vast multitude seems to be 
“Let us enjoy life today, tomorrow will 
take care of itself.” Such a philosophy of 
living only for today does not pay too 
much attention to moral and spiritual 
values. 

During the last two decades, there has 
been a growing desire on the part of 
country people, especially the youth, for 
a better kind of life and for brighter op- 
portunities. This hope has contributed to 
an alarming exodus from the countryside 
to the cities. 

People are attracted by the promises 
of industrialization. Moreover, cities offer 
more facilities and comfort, more varied 
opportunities for pleasure, and a larger 
liberty of action. Consequently, the cities 
are becoming overcrowded, unable to 
take care of so many newcomers—so 
many who have so few skills. 

Uruguay, for instance, has a little 
more than three million inhabitants but 
the population of its capital, Montevideo, 
is reaching toward the one million mark. 
It looks as if everybody wants to go and 
live there! 
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But if the large cities multiply, creat- 
ing an atmosphere of unrest and discon- 
tent, country life, too, becomes more and 
more difficult, as the small towns lose 
their young people. Notwithstanding this 
rush to the cities, industry cannot take 
full advantage of it, as Waldo Cesar 
points out: 

“It must be recognized that the em- 
ployer, as well as the worker, faces dif- 
ficult and delicate problems. Industry is 
beset by a lack of skilled workers, lack of 
capital, problems of transport that make 
distribution of materials dificult and ex- 
pensive, and arbitrary interference by 
government, especially in import-export 
trade.” 

In July, 1960, a commission of the 
United Nations reported that agricultural 
and industrial production were lagging in 
Latin America. During the preceding 
five years, in fact, economic expansion 
had been slow, provoking a “worsening 
of economic and social tensions.” Due to 
the constant growth of population, there 
is an increasing demand for more jobs. 
Even now this demand cannot be satisfied 
because of lack of work opportunities. 

By 1975, Latin America is expected to 
have 300 million inhabitants. This means 
that an estimated 35 million will be 
added to the working force, of which 
only 5 million will be absorbed by agri- 
culture. The other 30 million will have 
to be employed in industry. 

Unless capital is found to strengthen 
industrial production and increase the 
volume of exports, there will be a great 
number of people without work or a suit- 
able means of livelihood. This fact will 
undoubtedly bring more unrest and re- 
bellion unless a remedy is searched for 
and applied in time. 


Slums and Votes 


With the rapid influx of people, the 
poverty of the cities has become more 
acute. Slums are growing. Miserable 
quarters are set up hurriedly by the new- 
comers on unused lots or on the outskirts 
of the towns. Any kind of abode is set 
up at random, generally having only one 
room. There are no regular streets, no 
lights, no running water and, of course, 
no sewage disposal. 

These conditions are found especially 
in large cities like Buenos Aires. In this 
city, in particular, people have been 
preyed upon by dictatorial government. 
The writer has visited one of these slums. 


In about half a square mile, something 
like 60,000 people live in a dangerous 
and appalling promiscuity. Their appar- 
ent worth when Peron was in power was 
mainly in the more than 13,000 votes 
they represented at election time! 

These slum conditions are ideal situa- 
tions for exploitation by demagogic lead- 
ership. Indeed, in such places, a great 
many followers of the old baneful Peron 
regime are still found. 


An Imperative Call 


All these rapid changes present tre- 
mendous challenge for action by the 
Christian church. How can the church 
help country people to remain where 
they are? How can the church, on the 
other hand, take care of those vast, un- 
settled, unskilled multitudes who cannot 
go back to their former homes and who 
now are facing an impossible situation? 

It is indeed a tremendous task, but the 
church cannot shut her eyes and say that 
this is none of her business. No other 
institution in society has a greater respon- 
sibility in face of human misery and loss 
of human life than the church, called 
to be a serving and inspiring agency. 

Of course, the enconomic and technical 
resources of the churches are far from 
offering real help to these baffling situa- 
tions. In the midst of inflationary condi- 
tions, the local churches have to struggle 
hard to find ways and means to support 
their ministries and to take care of their 
limited programs of Christian education 
and evangelism. 

In this field, the North American 
churches could help greatly by strength- 
ening the economic possibilities of their 
sister churches in Latin America, provid- 
ing them with proper equipment and 
with personnel trained in appraising and 
dealing with social questions. 

There are requests from many quar- 
ters for more comprehensive, specialized, 
and diversified help. It would be advisa- 
ble, though, not to have new denomina- 
tions coming in—there are already too 
many—but rather it would be expedient 
for mission boards, both in the United 
States and Canada, to send resources and 
personnel through already established 
churches. This would prevent the en- 
trance of new groups. 

At the same time it would consolidate 
and enlarge the work of those who have 
been striving—at times heroically—to 
survive and to strengthen their influence. 
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The following opinion concerning the 
help that could be received from abroad 
is offered from Central America: 

“It seems to us that there is still place 
and necessity for help from the North 
American churches, provided that this 
help does not ignore the presence, rights, 
and responsibilities of the evangelical 
churches already established, and _pro- 
vided this help is intelligently admin- 
istered according to the present-day situa- 
tion.” 

From the opposite side of the continent 
comes an almost similar suggestion: 

“Preferably, the North American 
churches should work more through the 
churches already established and _inte- 
grated within the Latin American back- 
ground. These are able to offer a firm 
basis for effective advance. We shall 
mention only one example, though we 
could multiply them: the Waldensian 
constitute one-third of the Evangelical 
forces. In Argentina they also represent 
a community of some importance. This 
group supports all of its workers through 
local resources; builds all of its churches 
and all of the other buildings . . . but 
with some generous outside help it would 
be able to enlarge its service considerably. 

“Under present conditions the Wal- 
densian church is obliged to restrict itself 
within a limited field. With outside help, 
the church would be able to add other 
elements of service to become an excep- 
tional channel for Protestant action in 
Latin America. Should not such a policy 
be taken into consideration?” 

Answering an inquiry that the writer 
made about the nature of the help that 
would be desirable, this wish was ex- 
pressed : 

“The North American churches could 
help by providing equipment, such as 
radio stations, audio-visual aids, printed 
materials, jeeps and other types of vehi- 
cles, musical instruments, means for de- 
veloping social and educational programs, 
and so forth. We also have to take into 
consideration that in several countries the 
only way to introduce such items is to 
take them in as gifts to established in- 
stitutions.” 


Enchantment of a New Continent 


Latin America offers some advantages 
that are not true of other continents. One, 
which is important to the church, is its 
proximity to the so-called home bases of 
mission endeavor. 

Latin America is the nearest neighbor 
of the United States and Canada. The 
fact of being so close may once have been 
a deterrent to the adventurous spirit, 
whose imaginative mind pictured remoter 
regions as having more sensational ex- 
periences, or greater challenges, or more 
urgent and appalling needs. But, Latin 
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America also has its challenges and at- 
tractions, which North Americans are ap- 
preciating more and more. 

Latin America is a new world and a 
new civilization in process of formation. 
It still has great areas to be developed and 
peopled; fertile plains and immense 
deserts; high peaks and green valleys; icy 
regions and torrid zones; coasts bathed 
by two great oceans; giant rivers—like 
seas; impenetrable forests; and untold 
natural resources. 

There is enough excitement and ad- 
venture to challenge any kind of imagina- 
tive mind and soul, and, indeed, people 
are coming into the continent from the 
four corners of the world. 

South America has benefited from a 
common culture, the Iberian, and has 
been enriched by remnants of magnifi- 
cent ancient Indian cultures like the 
Aztec, Mayan and Incan. Moreover, it 











has received the influence of additional 
European traditions. 

Latin American culture itself is still in 
the making, but it is already rich in 
thought and full of variety in its expres- 
sions. There are important cultural cen- 
ters like Mexico City, Caracas, Bogota, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Rio 
de Janeiro, and others that may be com- 
pared to any large world center, having 
all kinds of facilities and contacts and of- 
fering the fertile mind untold challenges 
and possibilities. 


Linking Together North and South 


There is another great advantage to 
the church. This is the linguistic heritage 
that simplifies the communication of the 
gospel and the interchange of workers 
from one country to another. With the 
exception of Haiti, where French is 
spoken, and Brazil, where Portuguese is 
the official language, Spanish is the com- 
mon official tongue in all of the other 
nations, with only a few local expressions 
and small variations in intonation. 


It also should be remembered that 
Spanish and Portuguese are very similar. 
Anyone who speaks one of these lan- 
guages well can travel and make himself 
understood anywhere in Latin America, 
except among the numerous Indian 
tribes, which have dialects of their own. 

One of the things that would promote 
understanding between North and South 
America would be the adoption of a sec- 
ondary language—Spanish (or Portu- 
guese) in the schools of North America, 
and English in Latin American schools. 
If in our two continents every citizen 
were able to speak English and Spanish, 
or Portuguese, it would be easy to com- 
municate with almost every point of the 
Americas. Such facility of communication 
would be impossible in Africa, Europe, 
or Asia. 

The goal of mastering a couple of com- 
mon languages would be a great thing in 
the attainment of good will among Amer- 
ican nations and would facilitate every 
kind of interchange, especially in the 
fields of science, literature, philosophy, 
and religion. And not to be overlooked 
would be an attendant decrease in inter- 
American tensions. 

Common languages would hasten the 
day, as many have dreamed already in the 
past, when a single American document 
could be provided. This document would 
recognize all those who are born in the 
Americas as co-citizens—not as “for- 
eigners” to one another only because of 
the fact of being within different national 
boundaries. 

Co-citizenship would constitute a tre- 
mendous example and challenge to the 
rest of the world, and would contribute 
greatly to the welfare, peace, and good 
understanding of all peoples. 


America: Bulwark of Christianity 

By intensifying the Christian mission- 
ary and evangelistic task, all America 
could someday participate in a common 
faith. Together with Europe, from which 
we have inherited much of our back- 
ground, the Americas would constitute a 
tremendous bulwark against the inroads 
of an ever-growing secular philosophy of 
life, and of other living religions that are 
challenging the primacy and the unique- 
ness of Christianity. 

Toward this goal of upholding the 
Christian gospel as the only hope for the 
world, both the North and the South are 
called by God. It is a tremendous respon- 
sibility and challenge that is put upon 
Christian groups everywhere. Who will 
hear the voice of Christ calling? Who 
will see the field white for harvest? 
Bishop Barbieri has supervision of the 
Buenos Aires Area which includes Argen- 


tina, Bolivia, Uruguay, and the Patagonia 
Provisional Conference. 
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by H. L. Johns 


New churches for new congregations 
are appearing on Methodism’s horizon in 
increasing numbers. More are needed. 

“T looked for a Methodist church; not 
finding one, I felt lonesome,” said a house- 
wife and mother. 

“I want my children to have the op- 
portunity of religious training in a Meth- 
odist church school,” said a_ serious- 
minded father. 

“We need a Methodist church right 
here,” said a retired couple. 

“Let’s get it started,” said a young 
executive who had just moved in. 















Action in the Southeast 






The scene shifts to the Church Ex- 
tension Workshop of the Southeastern 
Jurisdiction, meeting during the Missions 
Conference at Lake Junaluska, N.C., in 
the summer of 1960. The Rev. Ralph 
Haga, executive secretary of the Virginia 










Conference Board of Missions, is chair- 
man of the church extension leaders’ 
group in the workshop. The men are 
here from 14 of the 16 annual confer- 
ences; their topic: “Need for New 
Churches.” 


“We have had more new churches 
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started in the Southeastern than in any 
other jurisdiction in recent years,” said 
one worker. 

“We will have to do much more,’ 
said another. “The population is getting 
bigger and bigger!” 

The workshop decided that 2,000 new 
congregations should be started in the 
jurisdiction in the next 10 years. 

“Get the facts!” said Bishop Paul N. 
Garber of the Richmond Area, when told 
of this goal. Bishop Garber is chairman 
of the church extension emphasis in the 
1960-64 Quadrennial Program. 

So the workshop recommended a 
church extension survey of every district 
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Extension— 


Study and Action 


Church extension is a study topic, but 
something more—a job to be done. In 
the Southeast a master church exten- 
sion plan is being developed for the 


entire jurisdiction. 


in the 16 annual conferences. The South- 
eastern Jurisdictional Council approved 
the recommendation as brought to it by the 
Jurisdictional Committee on Missions. A 
one-page questionnaire was prepared 
(with descriptive material defining a 
church extension opportunity or need). 
Copies were sent to each of the 150 dis- 
trict superintendents in the Jurisdiction 
(omitting Cuba). 

Then the miraculous happened: every 
one of the 150 superintendents replied 
—100 per cent strong. 


Find What Needs Are 


The Department of Research and Sur- 
vey of the Division of National Missions 
tabulated the reports and discovered the 
following needs: 


New congregations .... 831 
Relocations ...... 146 
err ee 66 

Total number of projects . . 1,043 


Cost of sites (900 only) 
$ 9,576,550 
Cost of first units (895 only) 
$51,519,250 
The superintendents were asked to 
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project the timing of projects over the 

coming 10-year period. Their reply in- 

dicated: 
1960—134 
1961—257 
1962—174 
1963—125 
1964— 83 1970—18 
1965— 97 Undesignated 56 


Note that their estimated needs dimin- 
ish rapidly after the middle of the decade. 
Church extension needs often tend to be 
underestimated and no doubt more needs 
will be discovered. It is quite likely that 
the jurisdictional goal of 2,000 new con- 
gregations in 10 years is a realistic one! 

Certainly long-range planning is 
needed. One district, the Alexandria Dis- 
trict of the Virginia Conference, has a 
25-year plan. 

The Florida Conference lists a total 
of 157 projects, the largest number; Vir- 
ginia has 122, Western North Carolina 
88. Every conference has a real job on 
its hands to solve the varied problems in- 
volved in serving people in new congre- 
gations. The complete list of projects is 
shown below. 

The conferences are developing their 
own plans for understanding this tre- 
mendous task and financing the costs. 
Interest in church extension was never 
so great throughout the Southeastern 
Jurisdiction. Real achievements lie ahead. 

A nine-page outline of suggestions for 


1966—31 
1967—28 
1968—26 
1969—14 


implementing the survey was approved 
by the Jurisdictional Council and sent 
out by Bishop Garber and the Rev. E. 
L. Tullis, chairman of the Jurisdictional 
Committee on Missions. It gives the fol- 
lowing steps: 


Chart Future Course 


1. The projects listed in the survey will 
be carefully studied by each conference 
and district and revised when needed. 


2. A conference church extension pro- 
gram will be formulated. 


3. The cost in finance and personnel 
will be estimated. 


4. Available donation and loan funds 
will be expanded. 


5. The Methodist Investment Fund can 
play an important role in this program. 
A goal of $25 million to be secured as 
investments in this fund from the South- 
east was officially approved by the Juris- 
dictional Conference. Bishop Walter C. 
Gum of the Louisville Area has been 
named as chairman of a Jurisdictional 
committee to promote this investment 
goal, and committees have been re- 
quested for each annual conference and 
district. 
6. Other forms of fund-raising by in- 
dividuals, districts and conferences have 
been suggested. 

Dr. Tullis, a member of the Kentucky 
Conference, predicts that the Southeast- 


ern Jurisdiction will respond to the task 
outlined and will organize the churches 
needed. 

In transmitting the copies of the sur- 
vey and plans for follow-up, he and 
Bishop Garber wrote: 

“We face a tremendous responsibility 
in church extension in our jurisdiction. 
All of us, working together with the vari- 
ous agencies of Southeastern Methodism, 
can bring to pass the churches which 
this survey indicates we must have to 
keep the witness of Methodism alive in 
new and growing areas of our jurisdic- 
tion. We express the sincere hope that 
by the close of the quadrennium we shall 
have realized the goal.” 

Whatever is accomplished in this dec- 
ade, it is hoped that substantial gain 
will be registered and that the 12,161 
churches with 2,708,977 members in the 
Southeastern Jurisdiction will be able to 
show real growth. 

Only by the impact of all the forces 
in church extension—counseling, archi- 
tecture, fund raising, agency co-operation 
—and through a sense of mission in 
evangelism, Christian education, lay ac- 
tivities and ministerial leadership, will 
this be done. 


Dr. Johns, a member of the Louisiana Con- 
ference, is a director of church extension 
in the Division of National Missions with 
responsibility for the Southeastern Juris- 
diction. 





CONFERENCE 
Ala.-West Florida 63 
Florida 153 
Holston 39 
Kentucky 23 
Louisville 35 
Memphis 23 
Mississippi 

North Alabama 

North Carolina 

North Georgia 

North Mississippi 

South Carolina 

South Georgia 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Western No. Carolina 


Totals 





NEW RELO- 
CONGREGATIONS CATIONS MERGERS 


The 16 conferences show the following church extension opportunities and needs: 


SITE COST 
NOT 
GIVEN 


COST OF 
SITES 


$ 488,500 
0 2,317,950 
5 507,800 
1 177,500 
3 323,500 
0 359,000 
2 
2 
1 
0 


3 7 
4 


185,000 
381,500 
369,000 
589,700 
235,500 
536,500 
423,500 
321,700 
1,608,900 
751,000 


$9,576,550 


~ 
Oo 


— —_ = 
Fon oO > FAN We CO WwW 


FIRST UNIT 
FIRST UNITS NOT GIVEN 
$ 1,911,000 15 
4,395,000 
3,456,000 
757,000 
2,123,000 
1,035,000 
905,000 
2,220,000 
2,916,000 
2,022,500 
1,062,000 
1,925,000 
2,197,000 
1,919,700 
9,832,500 
3,266,000 


$41,942,700 
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ial Church School Record System 
1960-64 Quadrennium 


Official Methodist Records And Reports 


Here is your ccmplete system of records 
and reports for the Church School, Sun- 
day Evening Fellowship and meetings 
for all ages; weekday activities, and the 
Home and Extension Service. The sys- 
tem is prepared and edited by the Di- 
vision of the Local Church, General 
Board of Education. 


INDIVIDUAL REGISTRATION AND ATTEND- 
ANCE RECORD CARD. For used by depart- 
ment, class or group secretary as a mem- 
bership recerd. Size 4x6 inches. Postage 
extra. AP-MR-20. 

Dozen, wt., 1 oz. ae 15¢ 
Hundred, wt., 11 ozs. $1.00 


RECORD BOOK FOR HOME MEMBERS. To 
record home members in Children’s Di- 
vision (Nursery Home Roll), Youth Di- 
vision, and Adult Division. Space for 29 
names. AP-MR-22. Postage extra; shpg. 
wt., 1 oz. 9¢ 


RECORD BOOK FOR CLASSES OR OTHER 
GROUPS. For use in all churches to re- 
cord membership, attendance, etc. Fer 
Church School and other groups. Space 
for 25 names. AP-MR-23. Postage extra; 
shpg. wt., 1 oz. %¢ 


BOOK OF CHURCH SCHOOL WEEKLY REPORT 
BLANKS. For weekly reporting on mem- 
bership, attendance, and offering. Bcok 
for year’s supply. AP-MR-25. Postage ex- 
tra; wt., 2 ozs. 65¢ 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF DEPARTMENT 
BLANK. Designed for use by the depart- 
ment superintendents in the Children’s 
and Ycuth Divisions for reporting quar- 
terly on membership, attendance, etc. 
Size, 812x11 inches; punched to fit stand- 
ard 3-ring binder. AP-MR-26. Postage ex- 
tra; shpg. wt., 2 ozs. dozen, 40¢ 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF ADULT CLASS OR 
GROUP BLANK. A report blank for leaders 
of classes and groups in Adult Division 
in making their quarterly reports to the 
division superintendent and Commission 
on Education. Size, 8%2x1l_ inches; 
punched to fit standard 3-ring binder. 
AP-MR-27. Postage extra; shpg. wt., 2 
ozs. dozen, 40¢ 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE DIVISION 
BLANK. Designed for use by superin- 
tendents of the Children’s, Youth and 
Adult Divisions in making reports to the 
Commission on Education. Size, 8%2x11 
inches; punched to fit standard 3-ring 
binder. AP-MR-28. Postage extra; wt., 2 
ozs. dozen, 40¢ 


QUARTERLY REPORT ON HOME AND EX- 
TENSION MEMBERS BLANK. For workers 
with Nursery Home Members, Youth 
Home and Extension Members, and Adult 
Home and Extension Members; to re- 
port their work and activities during the 
quarter to division superintendent and 
Commission on Education. Size, 842x11 
inches; punched to fit standard 3-ring 
binder. AP-MR-29. Postage extra; wt., 2 
ozs. dozen, 40¢ 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP 
CULTIVATION SUPERINTENDENT BLANK. 
To be used by superintendent to report 
quarterly on membership, attendance, 
plans for increasing attendance, etc. Size, 
81x11 inches; punched to fit 3-ring 
binder. AP-MR-34. Postage extra; wt., 2 
ozs. dozen, 40¢ 


REPORT AND OFFERING ENVELOPE FOR 
HOME MEMBERS. For members in Chil- 
dren’s, Youth, and Adult Divisions to 
make quarterly offerings to Church 
School. Size, 342x542 inches. AP-MR-30. 
Pc. stage extra; wt. per 100, 11 ozs. . $1.00 


ABSENTEE FOLLOW-UP SLIP. For class and 
group use. Space for information about 
aksentee, name of visitor, record of 
visits, remarks. Pads of 100 slips. Size, 
5x3 inches. AP-MR-31. Postage extra; 
shpg. wt., 3 ozs. ad 40¢ 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER’S 
BOOK. For weekly record of 12 Children’s, 
12 Yeuth and 12 Adult Division Sunday 
School classes; Methodist Sunday Eve- 
ning Fellowship, Weekday Activities, and 
Home and Extension Service. Size, 111% 
x 914 inches. AP-MR-32. Postage extra; 
shpg. wt., 12 ozs. $1.50 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER’S 
BOOK. Large size. For weekly record of 
25 Children’s, 25 Youth and 27 Adult 
Division Sunday School classes; Meth- 
odist Sunday Evening Fellowship; Week- 
day Activities, and Home and Extension 
Service. Bound in marble board, 1112 x 
Pi inches. AP-MR-33. Pestage extra; shpg. 

, 2 Ibs., 8 ozs. eveaae ; $4.00 


WEEKLY REPORTS AND OFFERING ENVE- 
LOPES. For classes or other groups. Pack- 
ages of 54 combination weekly report 
envelopes and a bock of 54 summary 
sheets for a full year’s supply. AP-MR-35. 
Pcstage extra; shpg. wt., per package, 


CLASS ATTENDANCE SLIP. Squares are pro- 
vided so that each person can indicate 
whether he is a member, prespective 
member or visitor. Comes in pads of 100 
each. AP-MR-36. Postage extra; shpg. wt., 
per pad, 3 ozs. mee 40¢ 


Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 
Northeastern | North Central | Western 
egion Region Region 


Boston 16 
New York 17 %*&Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 
Pittsburgh 30 xCincinnati 2 | Portiand 5 
Teaneck, N. J.| Detroit 1 *San Francisco 2 
Southwestern Southeastern 
egion egi Region 
‘eOelles las 1 Baltimore 3 
Kansas City6 | xNashvill Richmond 16 








Visual Records For Central 
Register And For Groups 


This part of The Methodist Church School 
Record System is designed for attendance 
and membership records of individual 
groups in the local church and to main- 
tain in the church office a comprehen- 
sive record of the entire membership and 
constituency. Every name which the 
church needs to record can be included 
and classified for quick identification. 


DUPLEX ATTENDANCE AND REGISTER CARD. 
Double card punched for ring binders; 
perforated; provides copies for Visual 
Record Book fer Central Register, Visual 
Record book for classes, groups. Card 
“A” is for Central Register, AP-MR-38. 
Space on front for name, address, other 
data. Squares provided to show age 
group of divisicns, participation, in 
church, type of membership, etc. Card 
“B” is for Record Book AP-MR-40. De- 
signed to keep attendance and records in 
classes or groups. Spaces for same in- 
formation as on Card “A”. Double card 
size, 742x1l inches. AP-MR-37. Postage 
extra; wt. per 100, 1 Ib., 10 ozs. $3.25 


ATTENDANCE AND REGISTER CARD FOR 
CENTRAL REGISTER. This card is the same 
as Card “A,” No. AP-MR-37 (Duplex 
and Attendance Register Card). De- 
signed for a central register of all mem- 
bers. Printed on white ledger paper; 
size, 742x542 inches; punched to fit No. 
AP-MR-38 (Visual Record Book for 
Central Register). AP-MR-37-A. Postage 
extra; wt. per 100, 1 Ib., 1 oz. $2.00 


ATTENDANCE AND REGISTER CARD FOR 
CLASSES OR OTHER GROUPS. For recording 
membership and attendance. This card 
is the same as Card “B”, No. AP-MR-37 
(Visual Record Book For Classes or 
Other Groups). Printed on white ledger 
paper; size, 742x512 inches. AP-MR-37-B. 
Postage extra; shipping weight per 100, 
1 Ib., 1 oz. $2.00 


VISUAL RECORD BOOK FOR CENTRAL REG- 
ISTER. This binder is to be used with 
Card “A” cf No. AP-MR-37 (Duplex 
Attendance and Register Card) and No. 
AP-MR-37-A (Attendance and Register 
Card for Central Register.) AP-MR-38. 
Postage extra; shipping weight, 3 Ibs., 
12 ozs. $11.00 


INDEX SHEETS FOR VISUAL RECORD BOOK 
FOR CENTRAL REGISTER. Set of 26 sheets 
with alphabetical tabs for use with AP- 
MR-38. Size, 72x12 inches. AP-MR-39. 
Postage extra; wt., 1 lb., 1 oz. . .set, $3.00 


VISUAL RECORD BOOK FOR CLASSES OR 
OTHER GROUPS. Binder for Card “B” of 
AP-MR-37, and AP-MR-37-B. Capacity 
about 108 names or cards. Size, 9x1112 
inches. AP-MR-40. Postage exira; shpg. 
wt., 1 Ib., 12 ozs. $2.25 


Write for your FREE copy of the 
COKESBURY Supply Catalog. 
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BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


Receipts for the fiscal year 1960-61 for World Service and other 
general benevolences (June 1, 1960 to May 31, 1961) 


Conference Advance Specials are reported by the conference treasurers. All other figures 


are from Don A. 


Cooke, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. 


A RECORD HIGH FOR WORLD SERVICE 


World Service—The year’s total is $14,- 
275,373. This is by far the highest amount 
ever given for World Service in any one 
year. The Ohio Area gave more than $1,- 
000,000. Twenty-nine conferences over- 
paid their apportionments. 


Advance Specials (General)—Gain over 
previous year is $900,000—a larger gain 
than in the previous year. Florida Confer- 
ence continues to lead the church. 


Advance Specials (Conference)—Total of 
$6,299,271 compares with $5,996,584 
the previous year. Florida is the highest 
conference. 


One Great Hour of Sharing—Total is 
$679,913, compared with $595,839 given 
last year for the Week of Dedication which 
this offering replaces. Mississippi Confer- 
ence again is highest. 


Northeastern—$ 138,641, substantial in- 
crease over last year. All except four con- 
ferences increased. 


Southeastern—$178,425, a slight gain. 
Mississippi gave $32,879; Western North 
Carolina $23,860; and Florida $20,995. 


North Central—$159,692, up $25,000. 
General gains in most conferences. Rock 
River is up nearly $5,000 to $14,817. 


South Central—$134,800, less than last 
year. Most conferences decreased but Cen- 
tral Kansas is up to $15,564. 


Western—$60,115, a gain of nearly 50 
per cent. All but two conferences _in- 
creased. Southern California-Arizona more 


than doubled to $19,038. 


Fellowship of Suffering and Service—Down 
nearly 20 per cent to $709,419. Every 
jurisdiction decreased. 


Northeastern—$169,722. Largest 
amount was $22,055 from Baltimore Con- 
ference. 


Southeastern—$162,722. No confer- 
ences increased. Largest giving: Virginia 


$30,734. 


Central—Total of $6,788. Highest is 
Washington, $1,158. 


North Central—$184,642. Every con- 


South Central—$130,406. Every con- 
ference declined. Oklahoma’s $13,486 is 
highest. 


Western—$54,284. Every conference 
down except for small gain in Hawaii. 
Highest is $12,558 from California-Nevada. 


Television-Radio Ministry—Gain of 7 per 
cent to $267,053. Every jurisdiction but 
one showed an increase. 


Northeastern—$51,513. Small increases 
are general. Philadelphia up from $1,092 
to $5,677. 


Southeastern—A slight loss to $38,651. 
Largest giver, Virginia, with $6,063. 


Central—$1,916. A slight gain. 


North Central—$70,874. Scattered 
small gains and losses. North-East Ohio 
gave $10,421, three times as much as last 
year. 


South Central—$72,053. Gains and 
losses are mixed. North Texas is up by 
$3,000 to $12,267. 


Western—$32,135. Southern California- 
Arizona more than trebled to $13,055. 


Central—$8,139, nearly double giving ference declined. Highest: $22,192 by Interdenominational Co-operation Fund— 
to Week of Dedication last year. Ohio. $503,611, up 21 per cent over last year. 
World P< = Werld Service Advance Conference 
ec 
Jurisdicti: A + : (% denotes FP Jurisdiction, (% denotes (x toe iats 
ey ‘Ment for over increase over eae Area and ment for increase over increase over ec came 
Conference Year year ago) year ago) no report) Conference Year year ago) year ago) no report) 
WHOLE U.S. CHURCH : PHILADELPHIA AREA 
‘ 1,7 
$15,000,000 $14,275,373 ye $8,904,406% $6,299,271 ee cee pare eo, aid 
204,036 168, 108% 82,496% 81,319 
NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION Philade 
271,630 282,311 138.1 6,307 
$3,601,740 $3,467,7294 $1,212,429% $1,072,837 a a . co ess 
5,915 2,474 x 
BOSTON AREA 
caine aed space — — iii 158,272 157,367 27,592 4,101 
47,676 39,955%— 16 A60% 3,635 
New England SYRACUSE AREA j 
140,262 115,969% 34,123%— 3,219 399,600 388,067 % 130,977 60,847 
oe 00,096 MMk = 16, Xx ies 145,144 140,50%% «50,361 1,761 
— — “ _ 177,844 17411 —«ST,168k 54,47! 
NEW YORK AREA | Northern New York 
734,638 678 Al6%& 257,830% 195,579 : 76,612 73,387 22,847 % 4,615 
Newark : 
SS 202,024 Se a lc WASHINGTON AREA ve é 
130,090 109,477 43,741 22,154 Po —_— OR, Th eee 
eer ee ee 22.704 «62,968 129,595 377,828 377,828% «126,552 —*155,000 
Troy ‘ Peninsula 
153,562 129, 198% 48, AT0% 31,300 138,029 139,995 54,279 249 
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World 

Service 

Jurisdiction, Apportion- 
Area and ment for 
Conference Year 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
7 9 


Central Pennsylvania 
215 


Erie 

172,808 
Pittsburgh 

314,126 


WEST VIRGINIA AREA 
298, 


015 
West Virginia 
298,015 


BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


World 
Service 
Receipts 


(% denotes 


increase over 


year ago) 


AREA 


747,24\%& 
229,749 & 
202,421 % 
315,07 1% 


268,626% 
268,626% 


SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 
$3,383,082y% $2,521,774 


$3,552,563 


ATLANTA AREA 
505,177 


North Georgia 
285,874 


South Georgia 
219,303 


BIRMINGHAM AREA 
315,101 


Alabama-West Florida 
123,664 


North Alabama 
191,437 


CHARLOTTE AREA 
367,157 


Western North Carolina 


COLUMBIA AREA 
263,261 


South Carolina 
263,261 


JACKSON AREA 
402,597 


Memphis 

171,244 
Mississippi 

122,580 


North Mississippi 
108,773 


JACKSONVILLE AREA 
320,309 


Cuba 


Florida 
320,309 


LOUISVILLE AREA 
222,898 
Kentucky 
108,375 
Louisville 
114,523 


NASHVILLE AREA 
457,657 
Holston 
288,913 
Tennessee 
168,744 


RICHMOND AREA 
698,406 
North Carolina 
214,667 
Virginia 
483,739 


505,737% 
285,874% 
219,863% 


287 336% 
114,746% 


172,590% 


367,298 
367,298 % 


223,262% 
223,262% 


365,736% 
171 475% 
103,600% 
90,661% 


330,687 % 
1,600 
329,087 % 


218,208% 
102, 479% 
115,728% 


446,536% 
282,592% 
163,944% 


638,277% 
154,538 9% 
483,739% 


General 
Advance 
Specials 

(% denotes 


increase over 


year ago) 


275,380 
57,347 %& 

135,670% 
82,361 


43,654 
43,654 


360,223 % 
243,687 & 


116,536, 


257,250% 
101,837% 
155,412% 


325,413 % 
325,413 % 


155,577 
155,577 


247,574 

133,589 % 
46,565% 
67,420 


377,259 
305% 
376,954 


132,020% 
47,651 
84,368% 


244,596%& 
178,073 4% 
66,522 


421, 858% 
72,773% 
349,085 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 
(< denotes 
no report) 


224,959 
32,168 
106,650 


86,141 


336,179 
336,179 


$1,730,165 


210,717 
102,959 


107,758 


11,304 
11,304 


x 


288,660 
288,660 


14,088 


14,088 


321,589 
301,685 
19,903 


x 


73,404 


16,660 


56,744 


146,672 
33,158 
113,514 


663,727 
476,756 
186,971 





World General 
World Service Advance Conference 
Service Receipts Specials Advance 
Jurisdiction, Apportion- (*% denotes (% denotes Specials 
Area and ment for increase over increase over (< denotes 
Conference Year year ago) year ago) no report) 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
$ 389,137 $ 256,673% $ 13,440% $ 845,749 


ATLANTIC COAST AREA 
81,290 75,153% 2,372% 803,727 


Florida 
12,274 6,137 1,804% 798,352 


Georgia 
27,300 27, 300% 4,200 


South Carolina 
41,716 41,716% 1,175 


BALTIMORE AREA 
21,064 64,293% 22,507 


Delaware 
55,067 26,500% 12,500 


North Carolina 
18,513 13,787 *% 


Washington 
47,484 24,006% 


NASHVILLE-BIRMINGHAM 
60,846 39,736% 


Central Alabama 
14,655 14,655% 


East Tennessee 
6,773 1,510 
Mississippi 
20,335 12,000% 


Tennessee 
6,278 3,138 


Upper Mississippi 
12,805 8,433% 


NEW ORLEANS AREA 
61,809 36,023%— 


Louisiana 
22,472 16,129 


Texas 
23,257 12,750 


West Texas 
16,080 7,143% 


SAINT LOUIS AREA 
64,128 41 A67& 


Central West 

18,095 11,000 % 
Lexington 

41,082 28,067 *% 


Southwest 
4,951 2,400 % 


NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
$4,014,358  $3,825,272%e $1,865,929% $1,201,338 


CHICAGO AREA 
321,567 294,258 112,298% 44,448 


321,567 294,258% 112,298 44,448 


Rock River 


DAKOTAS AREA ; 
98,039 100,875% 48,196% 33,709 


38,358 36,373% 15,474 23,552 


North Dakota 

South Dakota 
59,681 64,502% 32,722% 10,157 

ILLINOIS AREA 
493,675 485, 456% 161,515 61,955 
348,589 348,604% 95,396 28,000 

Southern Illinois 

145,086 136,852% 66,118 33,955 


~ Central Iilinois 
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World 

Service 

Jurisdiction, Apportion- 
Area and ment for 
Conference Year 


INDIANA AREA 

669,820 
Indiana 

257,164 
North Indiana 

254,313 
Northwest Indiana 

58,343 


IOWA AREA 
461, 665 

North lowa 
239,259 

South lowa 
222,406 


MICHIGAN AREA 
527,851 
Detroit 
330,599 
Michigan 
197,252 


MINNESOTA AREA 
224,708 
Minnesota 
224,708 


OHIO AREA 
1,016,423 
North-East Ohio 
488,046 
Ohio 
528,377 


WISCONSIN AREA 
00,610 
East Wisconsin 
125,492 
West Wiscensin 
75,118 


BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


World 
Service 
Receipts 
(%& denotes 


General 
Advance 
Specials 

(% denotes 


increase over increase over 


year ago) 


647 ,530% 
248, 075% 
254,313% 
145,142% 


406,821 4 
206,808 % 
200,013 % 


489,302% 
312,881% 
176,421 % 


182,665 
182,665% 


1,017,752% 
489,225% 
528,526% 


200,610% 
125,492% 
75,118 


SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
$2,374,916  $2,331,630% $1,514,586% $ 829,102 


ARKANSAS AREA 
262,000 


Little Rock 
127,872 


North Arkansas 
134,128 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA 
264,027 


Central Texas 
118,704 


North Texas 
145,323 


HOUSTON AREA 
299,541 


Rio Grande 
13,678 


Texas 
285,863 


KANSAS AREA 
351,957 


Central Kansas 
206,546 


Kansas 
145,411 


LOUISIANA AREA 
141,381 


141,381 


Louisiana 
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257,194 
127, 872% 
129,322% 


276,377 %& 
131,054% 
145,323% 


271,369% 
13,678% 
257,691 %& 


358,281%& 
207,108 
151, 173% 


141,384 
141,384 


year ago) 


460,253 

230,743 % 

156,861 
72,648 


191,015 
106,624 


84,390 


216,694 
115, 123% 
101,570%— 


125,568 
125,568 


467 ,430% 
145,744%— 
321,686% 


82,957 % 
46,278% 
36,678 


101, 878% 
58,578 
43,300% 


226,998 
94,936 
132,061 


211, 438% 
461% 
210,977 % 


148,418% 
88,761%& 
59,656% 


86,586% 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 

(< denotes 
no report) 
464,272 
78,055 
376,627 


9,590 


33,334 
17,581 


15,753 


44,581 
13,804 
30,777 


22,636 
22,636 


422,542 
195,479 
227,063 


73,859 
49,998 
23,860 


87,898 
19,691 
68,207 


159,680 
57,332 
102,347 


105,521 
4,300 
101,221 


79,497 
46,325 
33,172 


20,358 
20,358 





World 

Service 

Jurisdiction, Apportion- 
Area and ment for 
Conference Year 


MISSOURI AREA 
240,822 
Missouri 
54,413 
St. Louis 
115,170 
Southwest Missouri 
71,239 


NEBRASKA AREA 
84,741 
Nebraska 
184,741 


OKLAHOMA-NEW MEXICO AREA 
270,703 


Indian Mission 
204 
New Mexico 
83,292 
Oklahoma 
187,207 


SAN ANTONIO-NORTHWEST TEXAS AREA 
359,744 349,866 


Northwest Texas 

172,774 
Southwest Texas 

86,970 


World 
Service 
Receipts 
(*% denotes 


General 
Advance 
Specials 

(% denotes 


increase over increase over 


year ago) 


238,174 
51,679% 
115,215% 
71,280% 


165,007 % 
165,007 % 


273,974 
626 
83,362% 


189,985 


‘ 


172,824% 
177,042% 


WESTERN JURISDICTION 


$1,067,286 


DENVER AREA 
192,227 
Montana 
47,562 
Rocky Mountain 
144,665 


LOS ANGELES AREA 
390,779 


Hawaii 
866 
Southern Calif.-Arizona 
389,913 


PORTLAND AREA 
130,217 


Alaska 
1,850 
Idaho 
29,836 


Or 
— 98,531 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
209 


California-Nevada 
207,451 


Pacific Japanese 
2A12 


SEATTLE AREA 
144,200 


Pacific Northwest 
144, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


year ago) 


110,416% 
32,877 % 
30,057 
47 482% 


53,811 
53,811 


310,850% 
24 

41,216% 

269,609%& 


264,187 % 
123,196 


140,990 % 


$1,010,161 xe $ 559,261 4% 


151,830 
44,612% 
107,217 
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Loan Library 





Books recently added to the 
Board of Missions Library are listed 
below. Pastors and laymen desiring 
to borrow books and other material 
write: Mrs. Elsie Lund, assistant 
librarian, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. Books are mailed free; 
borrower pays return postage. 


Abell, Aaron I., American Catholicism and 
Social Action: A Search for Social Justice 
1865-1950. 

Anderson, Gerald H., editor, The Theology 
of the Christian Mission. 

Augustine, Saint, John Shines Through 
Augustine: Selections from the Sermons 
of Augustine on the Gospel According to 
St. John. 

Bailey, Helen M. and Nasatir, Abraham P., 
Latin America: the Development of Its 
Civilization. 

Barbieri, Sante Uberto, Land of Eldorado. 

Barclay, William, The Making of the Bible. 

Blake, Amy L., Creative Suffering: a Chris- 
tian Interpretation of the Problem of Suf- 
fering. 

Brogan, D. W., Politics in America. 

Brown, Stuart Gerry, Memo for Overseas 
Americans: the Many Meanings of Ameri- 
can Civilization. 

Cameron, Richard M., Methodism and So- 
ciety in Historical Perspective. 

Chow Ching-Wen, Ten Years of Storm: the 
True Story of the Communist Regime in 
China. 

Clark, Dora Jane Armstrong, Congo Trails. 

Culver, Elsie Thoms, New Church Pro- 
grams with the Aging. 

Derby Marian and Ellis, James E., Latin 
American Lands in Focus. 

Duvall, Evelyn M. and Duvall, Sylvanus 
M., Sex Ways—In Fact and Faith: Bases 
for Christian Family Policy. 

Ebisawa, Arimichi, compiler, Christianity in 
Japan: a Bibliography of Japanese and 
Chinese Sources. Part 1, 1543-1858. 

Edwards, Maldwyn, The Astonishing Youth: 
a Study of John Wesley as Men Saw 
Him. 

Ehle, John, Shepherd of the Streets: the 
Story of the Rev. James A. Gusweller 
and His Crusade on the New York West 
Side. 

Focter, Virgil E., By Deed and Design. 

Grier, Eunice and Grier, George, Privately 
Developed Interracial Housing: an Analy- 
sis of Experience, Special Research Re- 
port to the Commission on Housing. 

Hussein, M. Kamel, City of Wrong: a Friday 
in Jerusalem. 

Kaufman, Gordon D., The Context of De- 
cision: a Theological Analysis. 

Kimble, George H. T., Tropical Africa: 
Vol. 1, Land and Livelihood; Vol. 2, 
Society and Polity. 

Knight, George A. F., Prophets of Israel: 
Isaiah. 

Landis, Bendon Y., Protestant Experience 


with United States Immigration, 1910- 
1960. 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott, Christianity in a 
Revolutionary Age: Vol. 3—The Nine- 
teenth Century Outside Europe—The 
Americas, The Pacific, Asia and Africa. 

Lincoln, C. Eric, The Black Muslims in 
America. 

Lowenthal, David, editor, The West Indies 
Federation: Perspectives on a New Na- 
tion. 


Lyles, Albert M., Methodism Mocked: the 
Satiric Reaction to Methodism in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

McCorkle, Henry L., The Quiet Crusaders. 

Matson, Theodore, E., Edge of the Edge. 

Merriam, Alan P., Congo—Background of 
Conflict. 

Meyer, Donald B., The Protestant Search 
for Political Realism, 1919-1941. 

Mitton, C. L., The Good News: Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. 





World Service Agency: October 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 


A division of the Board of Missions 


The leaflet pictured at right describes our Methodist work in 
national missions as one of the channels of World Service. It is 
available for free distribution on order by the pastor. Order 
from: Commission on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 


e The Division of National Missions supervises mission work in the 50 
states, in Puerto Rico and in the Dominican Republic. 


e The division supports 190 missionaries who report directly to it, and 192 
mission pastors among the Latin Americans, Indian Americans and Puerto 
Ricans. It supplements local or conference funds to support 2,400 pastors in 
needy sections of our cities and in our town and country parishes. Each year 
the division also donates more than $1,827,032 and lends about $3,633,157 
for church extension purposes. 


e Institutional work is carried on at 33 locations. This includes colleges, 
elementary schools in mission territory, social centers and clinics. The Alaska 
Methodist University, opened for classes last year, is one of the major projects. 


® The Division of National Missions is a service organization and offers assist- 
ance to local churches, districts, and annual conferences. It counsels in fi- 
nance, research and survey, program building, leadership training, architecture, 
church extension, mission aid and Advance Specials. 


e Top leaders of the Division of National Missions are Bishop Gerald H. 
Kennedy, president, and Dr. H. Conwell Snoke, general secretary. The staff 
includes executive secretaries for church extension and home missions and 
directors for eight departments to carry out the responsibilities of the two 
sections. 


e Of Methodist World Service funds that are distributed 58.7 cents of each 
dollar goes to the Board of Missions. The Division of National Missions re- 
ceives 44 per cent of this, the remainder going to the Division of World 
Missions. 


e The division’s 1961-62 annual budget is $3,308,814. 


To see the full scope of our church’s service in home mis- 
sions, write for a free copy of the annual report. Information 
and free leaflets concerning special fields are available on re- 
quest from the division. Write to the Division of National 
Missions, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Free leaflets may 
also be obtained from the Literature Circulation office, 13th 
Floor; 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


World Service topic for November: Temperance 
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Morris, Raymond P., A Theological Book 
List . . . Produced by the Theological Ed- 
ucation Fund of the International Mis- 
sionary Council for Theological Semi- 
naries in Africa, Asia, Latin America and 
the Southwest Pacific. 

Murphy, Bonneau Pernell, The Call for 
New Churches. 

Paine, Gustavus S., The Learned Men. 

Paterson, John, The Wisdom of Israel—Job 
and Proverbs. 

Ramsey, Paul, War and the Christian Con- 
science: How Shall Modern War Be Con- 
ducted Justly? 

Reischauer, Edwin O. and Fairbank, John 
K., East Asia the Great Tradition. 

Runciman, Steven, The White Rajah: a His- 
tory of Sarawak from 1841 to 1946. 

Sanderson, Ross W., Church Co-operation 
in the United States. 

Sangster, W. E., Can I Know God? and 
Other Sermons. 

Sellers, James E., The Outsider and the 
Word of God: a Study in Christian Com- 
munication. 

Sockman, Ralph W., The Meaning of Suf- 
fering. 

Tagore, Rabindranath, A Tagore Reader. 

Thompson, Virginia and Adloff, Richard, 
The Emerging States of French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Wyckoff, D. Campbell, Theory and De- 


sign of Christian Education Curriculum. 


Heads Thoburn College 


Dr. Iva I. Shipstone, a noted Indian ed- 
ucator, has been elected principal (presi- 
dent) of Isabella Thoburn College in 
Lucknow. 

The college is the oldest institution of 
higher education for women in India and 
one of the oldest in 
Asia. It is related to 
the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of the Board of 
Missions. 

Dr. Shipstone is 
widely known in 
the United States. 
She came to the 
U.S. in 1955 as one 
of the three Meth- 
odist women from 
overseas forming an 
international team 
to visit WSCS 
groups throughout 
this country in the 
interest of world understanding. 

A third generation Christian, Dr. Ship- 
stone received her bachelor’s degree from 
Isabella Thoburn College. She has taught 
at a Presbyterian mission school and at 
Isabella Thoburn. Her graduate study 
was done in the United States culminat- 
ing in a doctor of philosophy degree in 
psychology from Radcliffe College. 

Dr. Shipstone succeeds Dr. Evangeline 
Thillayampalam, who has retired. 


Dr. Shipstone 
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Two Join Evangelism Staff 


Two new staff appointments have 
been announced by the Board of Evan- 
gelism. 

The Rev. G. Byron Deshler is the new 
director of the World-wide Prayer Life 
Movement of the board. 

Mr. Deshler has been serving as pastor 
of First Church, San Gabriel, Calif. He 
succeeds the Rev. Leslie J. Ross, who, as 
director of the Department of Evangelis- 
tic Movements, has been acting director 
of the prayer life program since the Rev. 
Thomas A. Carruth resigned last year to 
take another position. 

The Prayer Life Movement seeks to 
strengthen the prayer life of individuals, 
groups, and churches. 

A native of Ohio, Mr. Deshler spent 
several years as a pastor in the Friends 
Church before transferring in 1937 to 
the Southern California-Arizona Confer- 
ence of The Methodist Church. 


Mr. Deshler 


The Rev. Charles D. Whittle is the 
new director of personal and visitation 
evangelism for the board. 

Formerly pastor of Wichita Avenue 
Church, Fort Worth, Tex., Mr. Whittle 
succeeds Harold Rogers, who became di- 
rector of promotion for The Upper Room. 

A graduate of Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, and Perkins School of Theology, 
Mr. Whittle has served pastorates in the 
Mineral Wells Circuit, Graford, and 
three Fort Worth churches: Diamond 
Hill, Morningside, and Wichita Avenue. 

Mr. Whittle will direct district and 
conference visitation programs and pro- 
vide leadership in lay groups on personal 
evangelism. 


Mr. Whittle 


motive Gets New Editor 


The Rev. B. J. Stiles is the new editor 
of motive, national magazine of the 
Methodist Student Movement. 

A member of the General Board of 
Education staff since 1957, he succeeds 
the Rev. Jameson Jones, who resigned 
after three years to become assistant pro- 
fessor of religion in higher education and 
director of campus relations at Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mr. Stiles has been editor of the MSM 


Bulletin, which also is a national publica- 


tion of the Methodist Student Movement. 
With the Board of Education, Mr. Stiles 
has served as associate director of the 
Department of College and University 
Religious Life. 


To Direct Music Ministry 


The new music ministry director for 
the Division of the Local Church of the 
Board of Education is Cecil E. Lapo, 
formerly minister of 
music at St. Luke’s 
Church in Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Mr. Lapo  suc- 
ceeds Dr. Bliss 
Wiant, who begins 
the fall term at 
Scarritt College as a 
visiting professor of 
church music. 

Most of Mr. 
Lapo’s work has 
been with the local church, serving seven 
years in the Presbyterian Church and 20 
years in Methodist churches. He also 
taught at Oklahoma City University and 
at Southwestern University. 

Also a composer, Mr. Lapo has had 35 
anthems published. 

He received the bachelor of music de- 
gree from Westminster Choir College in 
Princeton, N.J., and also studied at 
Akron (Ohio) University. 


Mr. Lapo 


Joins Education Staff 


The Rev. Harley H. Zeigler is the new 
associate director in the Department of 
Ministerial Education of the Board of 
Education. 

He succeeds the Rev. J. Richard 
Spann, who has retired. 

Chaplain at Willamette University, 
Salem, Ore., since 1956, Dr. Zeigler is 
now directing in- 
service training and 
correspondence 
study for ministers. 
It is his responsi- 
bility to keep in mo- 
tion a continuing 
program of educa- 
tion for ministers. 
This includes pas- 
tors’ schools, insti- 
tutes, seminars, 
refresher courses at 
the post graduate level at seminaries, and 
study courses for approved supply pastors. 

Formerly Dr. Zeigler had been director 
of the Hawaii School of Religion and 
head of the department of philosophy 
and religion at Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio. 

He is a graduate of Boston University 


School of Theology. 


Dr. Zeigler 
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Freedom Caravan Helps Cuban Refugees 


by O. B. Fanning 


Twenty-two truckloads of food and 
clothing have been distributed to Cuban 
refugees in and around Miami, Fla., 
thanks to the initial efforts of a retired 
Methodist minister which snowballed 
into a caravan of mercy. 

It all started last January when the 
Rev. N. M. Harrison, 70-year-old minis- 
ter and retired vice president of High 
Point (N.C.) College, heard a firsthand 
account of the plight of thousands of 
Cuban refugees in Miami. 

The visiting speaker was the Rev. Carl 
D. Stewart, a Methodist missionary to 
Cuba for 30 years. He now serves as di- 
rector of the special Florida office of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief and Miami’s Protestant Center for 
Cuban Refugees. 

Dr. Harrison went to work in High 
Point collecting clothing from textile 
mills and homes. Soon a truckload was en 
route to Miami. 

In February, Dr. Harrison visited 
Miami. With Dr. Stewart as his guide, 
he inspected the Protestant Center and 
talked to refugees. 
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“I saw doctors from Cuba washing cars 
at filling stations,” he related. “I saw 
people of circumstance who were forced 
to leave their homeland doing any kind 
of manual labor just for food.” 

Dr. Harrison returned home, deter- 
mined to do more to help the needy 
refugees. He spoke to the High Point 
Kiwanis Club, describing what he had 
seen in Miami. The result was the organ- 
ization of a Kiwanis Freedom Caravan 
for relief of the Cuban refugees. 

The idea caught on quickly. The presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International, Joe Talley 
of Fayetteville, N.C., and his board of 
trustees endorsed the plan as did the 
Kiwanis governors of North and South 
Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Florida. 

Finally, the Freedom Caravan’s van- 
guard was ready to roll from High 
Point. Led by Dr. Harrison, the motor- 
cade headed South and stopped in several 
cities to pick up additional truckloads of 
food, clothing and shoes collected by 
Kiwanis Clubs. 

By the time the caravan reached 
Miami, the 22 trucks were loaded with an 


estimated $100,000 worth of supplies. In 
addition, $544 in cash had been collected 
en route. 

The food and clothing were unloaded 
by refugees and members of Miami Ki- 
wanis clubs, and stored in a warehouse 
furnished by Mrs. David Thurman, presi- 
dent of the Florida Conference WSCS. 

“This is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvelous,” Dr. Stewart told the Ki- 
wanians. “Your gifts of love have light- 
ened the load and brought smiles again to 
the faces of the refugees.” 

Meanwhile, the Cuban refugees con- 
tinued to pour into Miami, as many as 
900 a week. Dr. Stewart reported that 
during April the Protestant Center gave 
food and clothing to 5,839 persons of all 
faiths, including 483 Roman Catholic 
families. 

In addition to MCOR, the center is 
supported by the Protestant Committee 
of Miami, Church World Service, and 
the Methodist Board of Missions. 

Other Methodists on the staff include 
the Rev. John E. Stroud, Miss Frances 
Gaby and Miss Lorraine Buck, all former 
missionaries to Cuba; the Rev. Agustin 
Nodal, a displaced Cuban pastor; and 
Miss Norka Feijoo, former director of 
youth work in Cuba. 


Mr. Fanning is director of the Florida- 
Cuba office of Methodist Information. 
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The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Don A. Cooke, treasurer, Council on 
World Service and Finance except that those marked (*} are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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Social Concerns Board 
Selects Four Staffers 


Four persons have joined the staff of 


the General Board of Christian Social | 


Concerns. 
The Rev. Dale White, pastor of First 


Church, Stoughton, Mass., is the new di- | 


rector of program for the Division of 
Temperance. The Rev. Richard P. Edgar, 
Los Angeles, Calif., is now directing 
leadership development for this division. 

The executive committee of the Divi- 
sion also approved the appointment of 


Mrs. Kuhn Mr. Edgar 


Mrs. Emogene Dunlap Kuhn as director 
of youth work on a part-time basis. Before 
her marriage she had been full-time in 
the position. 


The Rev. Harry W. Campbell now oc- | 


cupies the new position of director of the 
Washington Legislative Office of the 
general board. 

As director of leadership development 
Mr. Edgar will work with the chairmen 


of the committees on temperance and | 


general welfare in the 100 annual confer- 


ences. He also will plan and carry out | 


national training programs. 
Mr. White will develop study and 


action suggestions and resources for the | 


local church and for the division’s church- 
wide areas of special program emphases. 


He also is responsible for seminar work | 


on college and seminary campuses. 
A former practicing attorney as well as 
a minister, Mr. Campbell serves as the 


board’s legislative and governmental ad- | 


viser. Mr. Campbell watches and reports 
on legislation of interest to Methodists, 
does research on legislative issues, and 
conducts seminars on legislative con- 
cerns. 

Mr. Campbell practiced law in Indiana 
for 11 years before going into the minis- 
try. Since then he has served pastorates 
in Texas and Indiana. 


Open Information Office 


John L. Borchert will head the new of- | 
fice of Methodist Information for the | 


Charlotte 
Church. 


Area of The 


Mr. Borchert has been religion editor | 


of The Charlotte News for the past four 
years. A graduate of Marshall University, 
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ME THODISM 


Up-To-Date Facts--Basic Doctrines 


For You Who 


Must Be Aware 


Of Your Church’s Development 


KNOW YOUR CHURCH— it is steadily growing along with the changing world. Keep 
informed about the progress of Methodism with these books from Cokesbury. Make 


your choice and check your selection on 
you like. We send all books postpaid. 


Proposed Revisions for 

The Book of Worship 

For Church and Home 
(For Trial Use 1960-64, as author- 
ized by the 1960 General Conference 
of The Methodist Church.) This book 
will be proposed for adoption by the 
1964 General Conference. Therefore, 
all Methodists are encouraged to read 
it carefully. Recommendations for 
improvement are invited and urged 
to be mailed not later than Decem- 
ber, 1962, so that the final revision 
will be ready for the 1964 Confer- 
ence. Paper. (AP) . postpaid, $1.00 


the coupon. Open up an account TODAY if 


Doctrines and Discipline of 
The Methodist Church 
1960 


The Discipline is not only a neces- 
sary part of every Methodist Min- 
ister’s library, but should also be in- 
cluded in every Methodist home. 
This is your guide to the rules and 
regulations of Methodism. It contains 
the action and legislation of the 1960 
General Conference, the Articles of 
Religion and the Constitution of The 
Methodist Church. Indexed. (AP) 
Cloth Binding postpaid, $1.75 
Black Fabrikoid postpaid, $4.00 


Understanding The Methodist Church 


By Bishop Nolan B. Harmon. When new members want facts, or would like 
a clearer understanding of The Methodist Church, Bishop Harmon’s book 
presents a fascinating picture of Methodism—how it started, doctrines and 
beliefs, major sacraments; the church at work; its relation to other churches. 


Paper Binding (AP) 
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Northeastern 
Region 
Boston 16 
New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 


Commission Manuals 
__.MANUAL FOR THE COMMISSION ON 
MEMBERSHIP AND EVANGELISM. Paper bind- 
ing. (CE) 

Each postpaid, 35¢ 
Four or more each, postpaid, 25¢ 
—_A MANUAL FOR THE LOCAL CHURCH 
COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN SOCIAL CON- 
CERNS. Paper binding. (BT) 

Each postpaid, 35¢ 
Ten or more each, postpaid, 25¢ 
—___.MANUAL FOR THE OFFICIAL BOARD. 
Paper binding. (GA) 

Gaee: ..... 5 postpaid, 35¢ 
Four or more each, postpaid, 25¢ 
___MANUAL FOR THE COMMISSION ON 
MISSIONS. Paper binding. (LI) 
Each Ceca ¢ 

Four copies each, postpaid, 25¢ 
Ten copies postpaid, $2.00 


re 7 


%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 

North Central | Western 
egion Region 

% Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 

Portland 5 


#Cincinnati 2 pe 
Detroit 1 *San Francisco 2 


postpaid, 35¢ 





Southwestern 


% Dallas 1 
Kansas City 6 


Southeastern 
Region 
Baltimore 3 
Richmond 16 


Southern 
Revi 


egion egion 


Atlanta 3 
x Nashville 3 


ORDER WITH THIS COUPON 


postpaid, $1.00 








—_MANUAL FOR THE COMMISSION ON 
STEWARDSHIP AND FINANCE. Paper bind- 
ing. (GA) 
Each 

Four or more 


: . postpaid, 35¢ 
. each, postpaid, 25¢ 


—__MANUAL 
EDUCATION. 
(EB) 
Each 
Four or more 


FOR THE COMMISSION ON 
No. 8443-BC. Paper binding. 


postpaid, 35¢ 
each, postpaid, 25¢ 


Methodist Books 
—_—Proposed Book of Worship (AP) $1.00 
——tThe Discipline, Cloth (AP) $1.75 
___The Discipline, Black Fabrikoid Binding. 
(AP) .. $4.00 
Understanding The Church. 
Paper. (AP) $1.00 
Please send me, postpaid, the books I have 
indicated: 
( ) Payment enclosed 
( ) Charge to my account 
( ) Open an account in my name 
Add state sales tax where it applies 
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he worked on newspapers in Cumber- 
land, Md., and Huntington, W.Va., be- 
fore serving on the staff of Together for a 
time in 1957. 

The new office, which is to be located 
at First Methodist Church in Charlotte, 
N.C., is affliated with the Commission 
on Public Relations and Methodist In- 
formation. 


Fair Takes New Post 


The Rev. Harold L. Fair has been pro- 
moted from assistant editor to associate 
editor of Methodist adult church-school 
publications. 

He succeeds the Rev. John W. Cook, 
who is going to teach Christian education 
at Florida Southern College. 

Mr. Fair has been editing Adult Stu- 
dent and Adult Bible Course; Mr. Cook 
edited Mature Years and Adult Teacher. 

Mr. Fair has served as pastor of 
churches in Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee Annual Conferences. 


Help for Church Managers 


A center for church business manage- 
ment will open this month at the Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D.C. 

The first such program to be offered 
by a Methodist institution, it provides 
credit courses, institutes, conferences, 
and internships within the university’s 
School of Business Administration. 

Studies under this program may lead to 
a master of business administration de- 
gree or recognition as a “certified church 
business manager” on completion of spe- 
cified work. 

The center is open to all denomina- 
tions and will use faculty members, 
church executives, and others specially 
qualified as its instructors. 


Pensions Conferences Set 


Five regional pension conferences have 
been scheduled for this fall, according to 
the Rev. Charles L. Calkins, general sec- 
retary of the Board of Pensions. 

They will be held as follows: 

Oct. 10-11, Robert Morris Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Oct. 12-13, Lake Junaluska, 
N.C.; Oct. 18-19, Lawson YMCA, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Oct. 25-26, First Methodist 
Church, Dallas, Tex.; and Oct. 31-Nov. 
1, Californian Hotel, San Francisco. 

Purpose of these meetings, according 
to Dr. Calkins, is “to help annual confer- 
ence pension officials to a greater under- 
standing of the principles underlying 
pension programs and to provide informa- 
tion to assist them in administering the 
same.” 

Each Conference Board of Pensions 
will be asked to appoint one to three dele- 
gates to attend. 


Bishop Lays Cornerstone 


Bishop Marshall R. Reed of Detroit 
laid the cornerstone of the new Method- 
ist office building in Evanston, Ill., July 
13. 

The bishop led representatives of 
Methodist churches in the community 
and the staff members of Methodist gen- 
eral agencies in a litany which referred 
to the structure as a symbol of “both the 
upreach of the church to God in faith 
and the outreach in service to our fellow 
men.” 

Due to be completed in December, the 
new building will house agencies and 
boards now located at 740 Rush Street in 
Chicago. Scheduled to move to the three- 
level neo-Gothic building at 1200 Davis 
Street in Evanston are the General Board 
of Pensions, Council on World Service 
and Finance, Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation, Board of Lay Activities, 
Board of Hospitals and Homes, a print- 
ing sales office of the Methodist Publish- 
ing House, and one of Methodist Infor- 
mation’s national offices. 


Magazine Alters Format 


Methodist Layman, a monthly maga- 
zine published by the Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities expanded its size and purpose in 
the August issue. 

The magazine was enlarged from 
digest-size to pages 8% by 11 inches. It 
continues to be 36 pages in length but 
uses more pictures and color. 
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“In its new format as a specialized 
periodical, the magazine will take its 
place among other publications serving 
special purposes within our denomina- 
tion,” Dr. Robert G. Mayfield, general 
secretary of the board and publisher of 
the magazine, said. He added that the 
primary aim in the editorial policy of the 
magazine is to serve the reader’s needs as 
a Christian layman. 

Editor of the magazine is Newman S. 
Cryer, Jr., who came to the editorial desk 
a little over a year ago after 14 years in 
editorial work with the Publishing House, 
first in Nashville and later in Chicago. 

Mr. Cryer said that part of the new 
purpose for the magazine is to emphasize 
the man’s angle in selecting editorial con- 
tent, since the women of the church have 
their own publication and the clergy has 
its own magazine. 


New ‘3s’ Begin Work 


Thirty-two young men and women, 
representing a cross section of the United 
States, begin three years of special mis- 
sionary service this fall and winter. 

This brings to almost 800 the number 
of persons who have served in 29 coun- 
tries under the special-term missionary 
program of The Methodist Church in the 
14 years since the plan was put into 
effect. 

The 1961 group will do a variety of 
tasks in the 14 countries to which they 
have been assigned in Asia, Africa, and 
North and South America. 
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Methodist Information: West 


The Rev. Charles L. Calkins (I.), general secretary of the Board of Pensions, receives a $1 
million check from the New England Conference as its down payment for the Ministers 
Reserve Pension Fund—the largest such check ever received by the board. The Rev. D. 
Joseph Imler of the New England Conference presents the check. As of July 1, 26 con- 
ferences had adopted this transition; 26 others are funding future pensions for entrants. 
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by James R. Bergdoll 


Churches which serve in the cities 
and towns of our more than 130 
schools, colleges, and universities of 
The Methodist Church play a tremen- 
dous role in the field of Christian 
higher education and in carrying out 
John Wesley’s aim “to unite the two 
so long divided, knowledge and vital 
piety.” 

Duncan Memorial Methodist 
Church is a small-town church is Ash- 
land, Va. (population 2,773), but it 
serves not one, but at least three differ- 
ent congregations. 

Duncan Memorial is the local Meth- 
odist church. It also is the college 
chapel at Methodist-related Randolph- 
Macon College. Therefore, the church 
serves the town of Ashland, the faculty 
of the college, and the students. 

The Rev. R. Harris Kesler, minister 
of Duncan Memorial Church until his 
appointment this summer to Main 
Street Church in Suffolk, Va., con- 
sidered himself fortunate. Not only 
did he have the regular town members 
at Duncan Memorial. He also had 
many outstanding workers among the 
college faculty and staff families. 

“More than 50 per cent of the active 
workers in our church school are fac- 
ulty members and their wives,” Mr. 
Kesler reports. 

A quick check shows that the charge 
lay leader is the college president, Dr. 
J. Earl Moreland; the superintendent 
of the Sunday school is a professor of 
Romance Languages, Prof. L. Paul 
Miller; the treasurer of the Sunday 
school is the basketball and cross- 
country coach, Paul E. Webb; the past 
secretary of the official board and cur- 
rent secretary of the Young Adult 
Class is the athletic director and base- 
ball coach, Hugh F. Stephens; the 
church treasurer is professor of chem- 


Mr. Bergdoll is director of news service at 
Randolph-Macon College. 


Teamwork in a2 
College Town 


Students, faculty, and local residents 


of Ashland, Va., make possible the three- 


fold ministry of Duncan Memorial Church— . 


all working together. 


istry, Dr. Ira A. Updike; the financial 
secretary is a mathematics professor, 
Dr. J. W. Blincoe; and the chairman 
of the commission on missions is pro- 
fessor of economics, Dr. Carlisle 
Baskin. Other professors serve on the 
official board and in other capacities. 

At least three faculty and staff mem- 
bers and their wives form Sunday- 
school teaching teams while the wife 
of the former superintendent of the 
church school and a professor of psy- 
chology is superintendent of a very ac- 
tive children’s division. Another hus- 
band-wife college team serves as 
advisor to the MYF. 

The Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service profits by the presence of fac- 
ulty and staff wives. The vice presi- 
dent, treasurer, promotion secretary, 


Mrs. E. T. Wright, Jr., wife of the assistant 
professor of Bible and director of religious 
activities at the college, leaves her child in 
the infant nursery established by her circle 
of the WSCS. Mrs. J. B. McCutchen, I., is 
a member of the circle and an officer of 
the WSCS. Her husband is football coach 
at the college. Miss Ruth Hemingway, a 
coed at the men’s coliege, feeds the baby. 


and three out of four circle chairmen 
are faculty and staff wives. 

A recently established infant nursery 
is sponsored by one of the circles 
whose members are mostly college- 
connected women. The young lady in 
charge of the nursery is one of the few 
local coeds at Randolph-Macon. 

“It is a real challenge in many ways 
to serve several distinct congregations,” 
the pastor says. “But the co-operation 
between the groups is excellent.” 

One of the primary aims of the 
church-related college is to train the 
individual student in the idea of serv- 
ice to others and use of one’s talents. 

If example gets across the idea to 
students, it appears that the faculty 
members at this church-related college 
are doing an excellent job. 


Mrs. Carl Baskin, wife of 
the economics professor at 
Randolph-Macon, teaches 
a junior class at Duncan 
Memorial in addition to 
her office in the WSCS. 
Dr. Baskin is a teacher in 
the intermediate depart- 
ment and is chairman of 
the commission on mis- 
sions. 














arinta of Worship 


by Edwin M. Voigt 


Real worship 


involves at 


least these 


seven steps. 


What happens when we worship? 
What do we expect to happen? Or 
do we just go to church, and take what 
happens to transpire? 

Worship becomes meaningful when 
the worshiper, as well as the one who 
guides the worship, knows what is go- 
ing to take place and so prepares his 
spirit for the fullness of its impact. 

There are many possibilities. Dif- 
ferent writers have suggested many 
procedures. As a general rule, the fol- 
lowing steps are present in them all: 


1. Expect to meet God. 

God, of course, is everywhere and 
speaks at any time or any place. But 
we build a house of worship, and at- 
tend it, because in a special way we 
have found it to be true that where 
two or three (or more) are gathered 
in his name, He will be one in this 
number. 

2. Be ready to listen. 

Let us remember who has the prior- 
ity. He is God, not we. We come to 
meet him, to hear his word for us, to 
hear him speak to us, not we to speak 
to him. “Speak Lord, Thy servant 
heareth.” 


3. See ourselves in truth. 

Too much of the time we play a 
part, or try to fit an image. God knows 
us as we are. Worship requires that 
we discard all this posing and without 
hypocrisy present ourselves as we are. 
The Publican rather than the Phari- 
see was justified. 

4. Wait upon His mercy. 

We dare to make this approach, be- 
cause Jesus revealed God to be as a 
father. He is not against us but for 


us, and like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth those 
who fear him. We get the greatest 
gifts when we become ready to accept 
what he would give, rather than what 
we might want. 

5. Feel His grace. 

All have need of God’s mercy and 
forgiveness and none are outside his 
concern. If we let him do so, he will 
do for us far more abundantly than 
we can ask or think. But it is the gift 
of his mercy, not the demand of our 
right. 

6. Expect to hear a demand. 

The burning bush, the still small 
voice, the word from the cherubim, the 
vision of the wheels within wheels— 
all issued in a call to assume some 
responsibility. An unfinished task be- 
comes clear. 

7. Offer to do something. 

Perhaps our money is what we can 
offer, perhaps our time, perhaps our 
talents, perhaps our life. Worship 
doesn’t fulfill itself until we make the 
offer. In the Bible those great acts of 
worship did not reach completion until 
the worshiper said, “Here am I.” 

Scripture, great prayers (extempore 
or prayers of the Church) music, si- 
lence, the spoken word, or chants— 
all such are the means and materials 
of the ordering of worship. They can 
be extended; they can be consolidated 
in a few minutes. They need a known 
skeleton of procedure to keep us from 
wandering aimlessly. They require 
enough variety to avoid monotony. 
Bishop Voigt is chairman of the general 


Commission on Worship and is resident 
bishop of the Illinois Area. 
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new publications 


A MANUAL FOR THE COMMISSION ON 
WorsuHir IN THE LocaL CHURCH. 
Abingdon. 25¢; 12 for $2. 


More comprehensive than the leaflet 
previously in circulation, this is a 16- 
page manual prepared by the General 
Commission on Worship and published 
by Abingdon. 

This manual for the optional Commis- 
sion on Worship will take its place along- 
side the manuals for the five mandatory 
commissions. 

The new manual contains sections on 
the purpose, duties and organizations of 
the Commission on Worship, as well as 
its relationship to other commissions and 
budget. It contains a brief but helpful 
bibliography. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Meruopist Orricer’s HANpBOOoK, by 
Charles H. Ramp. Abingdon. 20¢; 12 
for $2. 


This is an extremely helpful outline 
of the organization of a Methodist church 
and the function of various commissions, 
committees, and other organizations with- 
in it. 

It has been prepared for the assistance 
of all persons elected to office by their 
congregations. It is based upon the 1960 
Discipline and various sections of the 


PICTURE PACKETS 


A-V SERVICES 

Methodist Board of Missions 
475 Riverside Dr., 13th Floor 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


Argentina. $1.50. 

—__. Brazil. $1.50. 

—__— Bolivia. $1.50. 

=<, Cane. SSE 

—__—. Peru. $1.50. 

__. Uruguay. $1.50. 

__. Churches for New Times. $1.50. 
1 __. MYF Fund No. 1. $1.50. 


NOTE: Each packet contains six 8x10 
black and white glossy prints with card- 
board titles for display illustrating mis- 
sion work. 
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2 work of the church 


just out 


booklet are keyed by number to the re- 
spective paragraphs of the Discipline. 

While the booklet is long on organiza- 
tion, it begins with a thoughtful warn- 
ing: “Organization is the responsible, 
determined, and inspired effort to see 
that no person is missed, forgotten, or 
lost. It is never an end in itself but is to 
be only a means to an end.” 


for t 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Tue Locat Cuurcu In MEeETHODISM 
(Revised), by Costen J. Harrell. Ab- 
ingdon. 12 for $6. 


This paper-bound book is a 1961 re- 
vision of a helpful volume that has been 
in circulation for nearly a decade. 

Bishop Harrell wrote The Local 
Church in Methodism in 1952 to inter- 
pret the local organizational pattern that 
was introduced by the General Confer- 
ence of that year. The new edition ad- 
justs to changes that have been made 
since that time. 

The book begins with a section of 
helpful orientation on “The Church as 
the Body of Christ.” It then goes on to 
deal specificially with various units in 
the administration of the parish. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


LATIN AMERICA 
A-V_ SERVICES 
Methodist Board of Missions 
475 Riverside Dr., 13th Floor 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


____. Music from Latin America, 12- 
inch long-playing record of 
South American Indian folk 
and Christian music and Christ- 
mas carols. $3 postpaid. 

Latin American Study Kit con- 
sists of Missionary to Chile 
sound filmstrip, Latin Ameri- 
can Lands in Focus study book, 
a special picture packet, full- 
color wall map, 190-page color 
atlas, and the record Music 
From Latin America. $10. 


A Guiwe to CuHurcu UsHeErING, by 
Homer J. R. Elford. Abingdon. 50¢. 


This is a useful little book dealing with 
an area that is sometimes neglected. 

Commissions on worship—steadily in- 
creasing in number—will find Mr. El- 
ford’s book useful in helping to make a 
church’s ushering staff an aid to worship. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store serv- 


ing your territory. 


Gornc ABRoApD? Church World Service. 
Free. 


The growing number of world trav- 
elers have the opportunity of seeing for 
themselves various aspects of the work of 
the church around the world. 

This pamphlet will help travelers to 
locate and see relief projects in which 
many denominations (including Meth- 
odists) share. 

Inasmuch as the guide deals specifical- 
ly with Church World Service relief 
operations, the Methodist traveler will 
want to supplement it with information 
about Methodist projects. 


Order from: Church World Service, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


On Hosts ann Guests, by Fred G. 
Holloway. Board of Hospitals and 
Homes. Single copy free with stamped 
addressed envelope; quantity prices on 
request. 


A high point of the annual convention 
of the National Association of Methodist 
Hospitals and Homes last February was 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Service DEPARTMENT 
Methodist Board of Education 
PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


___. Counselor’s Guide to Methodist 
Schools, Colleges, and Univer- 
sities, 1960-64. 25¢ each. In 
quantities, 100 for $20. 

____ Methodist Higher Education: Our 
Continuing Task, by John O. 
Gross. Free. 

____. Retrospect and Prospect in Meth- 
odist Higher Education, by 
Paul Neff Garber. Free. 




















CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


DirEcTOR OF INFORMATION AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

Methodist Board of Education 
PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Please send me: 


____. On Teaching in a Christian Col- 
lege, by Myron F. Wicke. Cloth. 
$1.25 each. 


Name 


Address 


the keynote address by Bishop Hhollo- 
way, new president of the Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes. 

This 12-page booklet presents the 
text of his address in convenient form. 

It is recommended for reading by all 
who wish to understand better the mo- 
tives and policies of Methodist work 
through institutions of care and healing. 


Order from: Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Metsopist Bisnors SPEAK ON ALCO- 
HoL Prosiems. Board of Christian 
Social Concerns. 10¢; 100 for $7.50. 
In eight short pages this pamphlet lays 

the foundation for Methodist attitude to- 

ward alcohol problems. 

The entire pamphlet is direct quota- 
tion from the Episcopal Address pre- 
sented by the Council of Bishops to the 
1960 General Conference. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Tue Mernopist Caurcn Opposes 
Game Inc. Board of Christian Social 
Concerns. 100 for $3. 

Two very brief statements are quoted 
in this pamphlet to indicate the nature 
of Methodist opposition to gambling. 

The first statement is from the Disci- 
pline of our church and the second is by 
Bishop John Wesley Lord, chairman of 
the Division of Temperance and General 
Welfare in the Methodist Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns. The two state- 
ments deal with questions of gambling as 
personal practice, public policy and in 
support of religious or charitable work. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Korean Boys Ask Your He vp. Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief. 
Free. 

This is a new promotional leaflet tell- 
ing the story of the famous Methodist 

Boys Town in Korea. It tells what can be 





QUADRENNIAL EMPHASES 


DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP AND 

FINANCE 

Board of Lay Activities 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me: 

__. No. 5. Local Church Manual for 
Quadrennial Stewardship Pro- 
gram with Emphasis on Tith- 
ing. 15¢ each. 

__. No. 6. Adult Packet (contains en- 


velope, 4 leaflets and commit- 
ment folder). 20¢ each. 

—___ No. 10. Youth Packet (contains 
envelope, 5 leaflets and com- 
mitment folder). 20¢ each. 

No. 18. Discussion Outline (for 
adult groups during the Quad- 
rennial Emphases). 10¢ each. 


Amount enclosed $___ 
Name 


Address 





done for Boys Town with gifts of various 
size, and includes an envelope for mail- 
ing gifts. 


Order from: Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 


MarTeriALs FOR WEEK OF PRAYER AND 
SectF-DeN1AL. Woman's Division of 
Christian Service. Prices as indicated. 
A high point in the year’s program of 

the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 

is the annual Week of Prayer and Self- 

Denial, Oct. 25-31. 

The week encourages daily prayer for 
workers of the Woman's Division of 
Christian Service and for special proj- 
ects. Local societies are urged to schedule 
a “program meeting” at which there are 
talks to describe the work and to receive 
sacrificial offerings. Also urged is a 
“quiet day” for personal spiritual renewal 
and_ inspiration. 

A complete set of resources has been 
issued by the Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service for use by local societies in 
carrying out the program. The materials 
include: ; 

Poster. 10¢. 

Offering envelope. Free. 

Prayer card (daily prayers for the week 

Oct. 25-31). 3¢; 50 for $1.25. 

Worship Service, He Opened the Book. 

5¢; 10 for 35¢. 

Quiet Day Service, The Three R’s of 

Christian Maturity. 15¢; 10 for 

$1.25. 

Leader's Handbook (contains program 

talks). 25¢; 3 for 50¢. 

The Story of the Week of Prayer and 
Self-Denial, 1887-1961. 25¢. 

A Service of Intercession, My Heart 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 

475 Riverside Dr., Room 1373 

New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


India Calls. Free. 
___. The Church and Human Need. 
Free. 
United Clothing Appeal (folder). 
Free. 


United Clothing Appeal (poster). 
Free. 





—__— United Clothing Appeal (pastor’s 
and leader’s guide). Free. 
_ Share Our Surplus (folder). 
Free. 
<> SRare 
Free. 
Christian Love in Action. Free. 
—_— Give a Living Gift (Heifer Proj- 
ect). Free. 
____. Korean Boys Ask Your 
(new folder). Free. 


Our Surplus (poster). 


Help 


Name 


Address 


an Altar and Thy Love the Flame. 
15¢. 
Quiet Days and Retreats. 5¢. 


Order from: Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, 7820 Reading Rd., 
Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 


EpucaTion For Mission, by J. Allan 
Ranck. Friendship Press. $2.95 


This volume answers a long-standing 
need for a new presentation of contem- 
porary ideas and methods for missionary 
education in the local church. The author 
is general director of the Commission on 
Missionary Education, an arm of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and the gov- 
erning agency for Friendship Press. His 
loyalty and sensitivity to the local church 
and its needs in missionary education are 
evident throughout the book. 

This book will provide valuable read- 
ing for pastors, directors of Christian ed- 
ucation, church-school superintendents 
and teachers, chairmen of the commis- 
sions on education and missions, and all 
other persons interested in broadening 
the understanding of church members 
about missions. > 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


May WE HE tp You? Board of Missions. 
Free. 


More Methodists are learning each 
year that they can get valuable informa- 
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tion about the United Nations through 
the Methodist UN Office in New York. 
The staff executives in charge of UN 
work also are helpful in arranging tours 
and seminars for interested Methodists. 
How an individual Methodist, a local 
church, or a Methodist group can obtain 
help is discussed in this new pamphlet. 

The UN office is sponsored jointly by 
the Board of Missions and Christian So- 
cial Concerns. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, Pet 


SEVEN PitFa.ts oF Cuurcn Bulbine, 
by Norman G. Byar. Board of Mis- 


sions. Free. 


What not to do in building or re- 
modeling a church is the subject of this 


WORLD-WIDE COMMUNION 


TIDINGS 

Christian Evangelism Materials 
1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


World-wide Communion Invita- 
tion Card. 100 for $1. 

World-wide Communion Invita- 
tion Folder. 100 for $1.50. 

He Took the Cup (stuffer leaflet). 
100 for $1.50. 

World-wide Communion Hymnal 
Band. 100 for $2. 

World-wide Communion Letter- 
head. 100 for $1. 

World-wide Communion Printed 
Letter. 100 for $1.50. 


Proving Our Faith (spiritual ex- 
amination folder for World- 
wide Communion). 100 for $2. 


__.._ 1 Have Shared . . . (certificate 
card for World-wide Com- 
munion). 100 for $1.50. 


This Is Communion (meditation 
leaflet for the Communion 
service). 100 for $3. 

World-wide Communion Commit- 
ment Card. 100 for $1. 

Your Personal World-wide Com- 
munion Packet. 10¢_ each. 
(Minimum order, 25 packets.) 

___. World-wide Communion Church 
Bulletin. 100 for $2. 

___. My Loyalty Attendance Record 
Card. 100 for 60¢. 

Sample Packet of World-wide 
Communion materials. 50¢ 
each. 





Total amount of order $. 
Cash enclosed $__ 


Charge to my account $___ 





booklet by the director of the Department 
of Architecture of the Division of Na- 
tional Missions. Mr. Byar has condensed 
under seven headings common errors 
which churches should avoid in under- 
taking a building program. After dis- 
cussing the pitfall itself, he gives counsel 
on how to avoid it. The booklet is illus- 
trated by sketches and cartoon-type draw- 
ings. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. or Department of Architecture, 
Division of National Missions, 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Funp Raisinc THE Metuopist Way. 

Board of Missions. Free. 

This pamphlet explains how any 
Methodist church, other institution, dis- 
trict, conference, or area can call on the 
fund-raising experts of the Department 
of Finance and Field Service of the Divi- 
sion of National Missions for help in 
directing building campaigns. 

The staff of crusade directors is com- 
posed of Methodist ministers experienced 
in modern fund-raising techniques, but 
not commercial in their approach. The 
pamphlet explains the type of cam- 
paign conducted by the crusade directors 





I 
; MISSIONS 
' 


475 Riverside Dr., Room 1301 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 
—_— Methodism in Latin America. 5¢, 
12 for 50¢, 100 for $4. 


—__. Argentina: Methodists in a Land 
of Decision. Free. 
Bolivia, Land of Decision. Free. 
Brazil, Land of Tomorrow. Free. 
—__. Chile, An Open Door. Free. 
Costa Rica, Land of Eternal 
Spring. Free. 
—___._ The Methodist Church in Cuba. 


Free. 


South of the Border: Methodism 
in Mexico. Free. 


___ Panama, Crossroads of the World. 
Free. . 
Peru, Land of the Incas. Free. 
Uruguay. Free. 
—_. The Building and Care of Meth- 
odist Church Property, by B. 
P. Murphy. $1.25. 
—___. Church Extension, New Dimen- 
sion. Free. 
Resources for New Churches Em- 
phasis. Free. 
Seven Pitfalls of Church Build- 
ing. Free. 


Epitor1aL DEPARTMENT 
Methodist Board of Missions 
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and tells how to apply for direction. A list 
of the fees for service is included. 


Order from: Department of Finance 
and Field Service, Division of National 
Missions, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


ApvANCE LEAFLETS. Board of Missions. 
Free. 


New leaflets continue to come from 
the press describing Advance Special 
projects in the home and overseas mission 
fields, which are worthy of Methodist 
support. New titles include: The Meth- 
odist Church Has a Mission to the Ameri- 
can City; Union Secondary School, Katu- 
bue, Congo; Uruguay, Country Where 
Religion Is Taboo; Building Churches 
for an Expanding Brazil; Sarawak; 
Mozambique; Korea; and Liberia, a 
Country Founded on Christian Princi- 
ples. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


CuristTIAN INsiGHts FoR MarriaGE, by 
Randolph Crump Miller and Edward 
D. Staples. Reprint from Adult Stu- 
dent and Adult Teacher. Published by 
Abingdon for the Board of Education. 
50¢. 

This is an undated elective study 
course planned to bring the insights of 
Christian theology (Cor faith) to bear on 
the relationships of marriage in order 
that husbands and wives and other adults 
may discover a new perspective for mar- 
riage and an increased fulfillment as per- 
sons. 

This unit discusses such things as the 
meaning of Christian marriage; founda- 
tions of Christian family life, marital 
conflicts and tensions; new goals for the 
Christian family; and the roles of men 
and women in society today and how 
these roles change. Leader’s guidance is 
included in the unit. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Tue Younc Cup anv Missionary 
EpucaTion (162-B), Joint Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education. Free. 
While many church and church-school 

leaders may think of missionary educa- 

tion as something for adults, this pam- 
phlet takes the subject right down into 
the youngest age groups. It deals with 
elements of missionary education that 
could be introduced into work with 
nursery and kindergarten youngsters. 
The leaflet deals both with the home 
and the church school and hence will be 
of interest to parents as well as to church- 


45 











school workers. It includes a short list of 
books and pamphlets for further study. 


Order from: Joint Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


MYF Manuats. Board of Education. 
Here are three new manuals for guid- 
ance in the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 
Handbook for Senior Highs in the 
Local Church is a complete revision of 
the Handbook of the Methodist Youth 


high MYF only. It focuses attention on 
the purpose of the MYF and on how 
senior highs and their adult leaders may 
plan meaningful experiences for their 
groups. $1. 

Guidebook for Youth Work in the 
Church replaces Guidebook for Workers 
With Youth and is written for all local 
church leaders responsible for building a 
total program of Christian education in 
the youth division. 80¢. 

Notebook for Youth Work Beyond the 
Local Church is a new guide for the 
work of the MYF in the subdistrict, dis- 


trict, and annual conference. It is espe- 
cially written for every youth officer and 
adult who works with youth beyond the 
local MYF, and it replaces the old Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship Beyond the local 
Church. 60¢. 

These three, plus Manual for Workers 
With Junior Highs, 50¢, and Older 
Youth Notebook, 35¢, complete the set 
of guidance manuals for the MYF. 


Order from: Youth Department, Meth- 
odist Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 





Fellowship—now designed for the senior 





For Mission Studies 


This issue of Tut Metuopist Story emphasizes the an- 
nual mission study books for 1961-62. The two study themes 
for the coming year are: “Churches for New Times” (home) 
and “The Christian Mission in Latin American Countries” 
Coverseas). Study books are available for both themes. 

Certain of the books are interdenominational in approach— 
those published by Friendship Press—and two are especially 
for Methodists. Articles on pages 27-31 emphasize the impor- 
tance of these themes and books for every Methodist. 

Listed below are the mission study books for 1961-62. Both 
of the Methodist books are for adults. 


Methodists 

Latin American Lands in Focus, by James E. Ellis and Marian 
Derby. 75¢. (Correlated with interdenominational study on 
Latin America, ) 

Guide for Latin American Lands in Focus, by Richard G. 
Belcher. 35¢. 

I'he Call for New Churches, by B. P. Murphy. 75¢. CCor- 
related with interdenominational study on “Churches for 
New Times.” ) 

Order from: Cokesbury Store serving your territory or Study 
Book Office, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. 

Interdenominational—Latin America 

Adults: 

Land of Eldorado, by Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri. $1.50. 

The Quiet Crusaders, by Henry L. McCorkle. $1.95. 

Guide for Latin America, by Carman St. J. Wolff. 75¢. 

This Is Latin America, by Howard Yoder. 85¢. 

Fun and Festival from Latin America, by Ella Huff Kepple. 
85¢. 

Youths: 

Raise a Signal, by Hyla Stuntz Converse. $1.75. 

Days of Decision, by Beverly Chain. $1.75. 

Youth Guide on Latin America, by Ruth Juram Smith. 75¢. 

Children: 

South Americans All, by William F. Fore. $1.75. 

Junior Teacher's Guide on South America, by Grace Storms 
Tower. 75¢. 

Flaco, by Dorothy Westlake Andrews. $1.50. 

Junior Teacher's Guide on Mexico, by Dorothy Westlake 
Andrews. 65¢. 

Three Children of Chile, by Ella Huff Kepple. $1.75. 

Primary Teacher's Guide on South America, by Mary Duckert. 
75¢. 

Mateo of Mexico, by Ella Huff Kepple. $1.50. 

Primary Teacher's Guide on Mexico, by Juanita Shacklett. 65¢. 

Children of South America, by Nina Millen. $1.50. 

Nady Goes to Market, by Elizabeth Tibbals McDowell. 95¢. 

World Friends in South America (picture album). $1.50. 
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World Friends: Mexicans (picture album). $1.50. 
Order all interdenominational books on Latin America from: 
Cokesbury Store serving your territory. 


Interdenominational—Churches for New Times 


Adults: 

Edge of the Edge, by Theodore E. Matson. $1.50. 

By Deed and Design, by Virgil Foster. $1.95. 

Adult Guide on “Churches for New Times,” by C. Richard 
Brown. 75¢. 

Youths: 

The Future Won't Wait, by Harvey A. Everett. $1.75. 

Youth Guide on “Churches for New Times” by Elizabeth 
Howell Gripe. 75¢. 

Keys for Tori, by Virginia Murill Jeffries. $1.75. 

How to Use “Keys for Tori” by Bernard L. Cook. 75¢. 

Children: 

The Thunder Egg, by Grace W. McGavran. $1.75. 

Junior Teacher's Guide on “Churches for New Times” by 
Mildred W. Hermann. 75¢. 

Timmy's Team, by Juanita Purvis Shacklett. $1.75. 

Primary Teacher's Guide on “Churches for New Times” by 
Juanita Purvis Shacklett. 75¢. 

Children of North America, by Nina Millen. $1.50. 

Kelko’s Birthday, by Jeanette Perkins Brown. $1.50. 

World Friends: In Our Churches Today (picture album). 
$1.50. 
Order all interdenominational books on “Churches for New 

Times” from: Cokesbury Store serving your teritory. 


Audio-visual items pictured are sold as a packet for use with 
mission studies on Latin America. It includes color filmstrip and 
record, wall map, picture packet, music record, study book, and 
color atlas. “‘Latin America Study Kit’’ may be ordered from A-V 
Services, Methodist Board of Missions, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 
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Area Map Tells Story Quickly 


The 
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If you have need for a new district, or 
the need to re-locate some of your district 
bounds, you will be interested in the 
new map-making medium we prepared 
for a visual presentation of our case. 

The Florida Conference’s need is ap- 
parent. With 70 new churches having 
been formed since we created our last 
new district in 1955, we needed to do 
some studying. 

Our map grew out of this need. 

First a conference Committee to Study 
District Lines was appointed by our 1960 
Annual Conference. 

Using Herculene Drafting Film (trade 
name is K and E) 42 inches wide and 8 
feet long, the map was prepared for the 
tev. R. C. Holmes, executive secretary 
for church extension, Board of Missions 


idea: 

A scaled map of present districts 
and of proposed changes reveals 
the entire story of Florida Con- 
ference’s need for new districts. 


of the Florida Conference, and chairman 
of the Committee to Study District Lines. 
Our scale was 44-inch for 1 mile and 
in order to calculate quickly the number 
of square miles in any district, grid lines 
were drawn every five inches, giving 20 
square-mile blocks over the entire map. 
On the map existing churches were 
represented by a %-inch green dot of 
Labelon (trade name); proposed new 
churches were indicated by a red dot. 
Present boundaries of the 10 districts 
are indicated by a running green strip 
of Labelon; proposed boundaries (or 
changes) are shown by a running strip 
of bright orange-colored Labelon. 
Because you can drawn on the inde- 
structible medium with India ink, and 
write on it with a special K-1 or K-3 
pencil (regular pencils smudge) all of 
the church names, and all proposed dates 
of new churches were put on the map. 
The proposal of the committee can be 
presented to the conference, and if the 
conference votes a new district, this new 
area can be made visible in a few minutes 
just by changing the strips. 


Graphic, easy-to-change map helps the Conference Committee on District Lines study 
Florida Methodist geography. The Rev. R. C. Holmes traces boundary changes for a 
proposed new district. Seated, from left, are Morton McDonald, DeLand; the Rev. H. W. 
Blackburn, West Palm Beach; Glen McCormick, St. Petersburg; and the Rev. J. W. Blake, 
Tampa. Standing are Glenn W. Gold, Miami; the Rev. Shuler Peele, Tallahassee; and 


the Rev. Jesse Waller, Clearwater. 
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Because the Florida Annual Confer- 
ence is growing, with a proposed 100 
plus churches in the next five years, and 
because the map can be rolled and stored 
in a tube, we will keep it and edit it, in 
order to present visually our future sug- 
gestions and plans. 

Supplies referred to here are available 
at engineering supply houses. 

Davip C. Groves, pastor 
Garden City Church 
Jacksonville (Fla.) District 


Study Group Digs Into UN 


The 
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We named our United Nations study 
course “You ’N UN” to make the United 
Nations more personal to each one of us. 
The course covered four weeks. 

The first week, after our opening wor- 
ship service, we had a quiz in which two 
teams, seeking to show which team knew 
the most about UN, soon disclosed that 
none of us knew very much about it. 

After the quiz we followed through 
with a study of the organizational setup 
and the various agencies of the UN. The 
second week, our program was based on 
the technical assistance and economic 
aspects of UN. 

The humanities were studied next— 
UN’s relationship to Africa, human 
rights, refugees, nuclear tests and dis- 
armament, and how the UN works for 
peace. 

Our last program included U.S. for- 
eign policy, foreign trade, communist 
China, disarmament and employment. A 
buzz session and discussion of what we 
as individuals might do in the home to- 
ward public opinion in relation to for- 
eign students, concluded the program. 

From three to 20 minutes was al- 
lowed for each topic; each topic was 
handled by a member or members of the 
study group; each session opened with a 
worship service, and a coffee break was 
scheduled in the middle of each program. 

We feel that the course was well 
worth the time and effort spent in plan- 
ning and giving the programs. Many 
promised to write letters to President 
Kennedy and to senators about what they 
thought should be done in regard to 
disarmament or in connection with the 
particular topic which had been their 
concern. 

(Mrs.) FrorENcE WALTMIRE 
Christ Methodist Church 
Inkster, Michigan 


idea: 

Four sessions of serious study on 
ic , ” e . 

You ’N UN” awakened this con- 


gregation to the real purposes 
and functions of United Nations. 
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” WHERE IN THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD 


can you find a daily devotional guide that ministers to 
more people than THE UPPER ROOM 


38 EDITIONS e 3% MILLION CIRCULATION e 32 LANGUAGES 
Distributed in more than 100 countries 
Meditations in 1960 written by persons from 47 different countries 


REMEMBER ALWAYS: Circulation means people—not just anybody, but people who believe in daily de- 
votions, a regular program of Bible reading and prayer 


Sample copies of The Upper Room, 15¢ by mail. Ten or more copies to one address, 7¢ per copy. 
The Upper Room now publishes more than 125 devotional books and booklets. 


Without charge or obligation please send me: THE UPPER ROOM CATALOG 
DETAILS OF THE EVERY-MEMBER PARISH PLAN 


Aye Lise? NOC 


38 Editions e 32 aie e Circulation 31% million 
The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE DEPT. 35 # £4NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of 
the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 








THE METHODIST STORY’s September covers honor two 
occasions coming up in October: World-wide Communion 
Sunday and United Nations Week. Our front cover art 
is taken from the Communion Sunday poster. It represents 
men and women of all nations gathered at the feet of 
Christ. Back: Two young lowa Methodists test the UN’s 


famous headphones during a seminar arranged through 
our Methodist UN office. 
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